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371. REPORTS ON EDUCATION - NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 


Earlier this year an essay in the Education Abstracts (Vol. V, No. 5 - May 1953) was devoted to a survey 
of official reports on education then available to the Secretariat of Unesco. The topic is important from both the 
national and international points of view. Within a country, the report on education provides a means of stock- 
taking, of presenting to the general public and political leaders alike, a clear picture of the schools - what they 
are doing, and how, what is happening to the taxpayer's money, what stake the taxpayer has in the schools': work, 
difficulties and prospects. Apart from this public relations aspect, an annual report on education is indispen- 
sable material for the student, sirice in no other way can a history of education be effectively compiled. The two 
goals - publicity and research - may seem to be incompatible; but a number of countries have exploded the myths 
that serious official publications must be unreadable and that the public at large reads only light fiction. Many 
countries issue successful reports on education at one-, two- or three-yearly intervals. But they are a minority, 
and most ministries and departments of education appear to leave this important material hidden in official files 
or archives. 

The "international" point of view means no more than the interest of foreign teachers, students and admini- 
strators in the educational affairs of a particular country. To the authorities within the country this "foreign" 
audience is less important than the national one; but it is there, nevertheless, and cannot be overlooked. The 
official report on education should be the most effective - and reliable - way of informing these friends abroad. 

There seems to be an ample case for systematic exchanges between countries in this matter or the official 
report. The Unesco Secretariat has, therefore, collected as many sources as possible, with help from National 
Commissions, and the present issue of Education Abstracts is a kind of progress report; it is hoped to develop 
the work by bringing out a similar issue each year. The publication should meet two distinct needs - inform 
national authorities about foreign reports, and provide students with a list of basic official sources on education. 

A certain number of publications need to be examined by way of introduction. These are official compila- 
tions at the international or the regional level, and such national reports as bear on the nature of the problem. 

One of the earliest international yearbooks to appear was the Annuaire international de l'éducation et de 
l'enseignement, publication of which was begun in 1933 by the International Bureau of Education. Post-war colla- 














boration with Unesco led to the appearance of an English edition as well, under the title International Yearbook 





of Education. The 1952 volume (!)*consists of national reports - numbering 54 this year - submitted by minis- 


tries of education. The texts are based on a standard pattern, dealing in turn with administration, organization 
of schools at all levels (including questions of curriculum and method), teaching staffs and auxiliary services. 
Within this framework each country reports on developments in the year under review, and exercises consi- 
derable freedom in the amount of statistical information presented. The book is introduced by a summary chap- 
ter of over 30 pages, in which the main elements from the several States are drawn together; and some idea is 
thus formed of the educational movement as a whole, the prevailing trends and problems. The International 
Yearbook of Education is the first attempt to achieve an official annual report on education in which a number of 
countries participate. 

The coverage of the volume has steadily increased, as more and more States acquire the habit of preparing 
their chapters for publication. It would seem, too, that the technique of reporting concisely under a group of set 
headings is becoming better established. Certain difficulties or shortcomings still remain, the most important 
being the place of statistics and the relation of "educational development" to the educational system. Both these 
problems will be noted in any examination of national reports, so it is not surprising to meet them here. The 
International Yearbook contains such statistics as serve to illustrate the text; and an attempt is to be made, 








after 1953, to report statistics more fully in a separate section. This is no more than a continuation of pre-war 
IBE practice, and the improving supply of quantitative data now makes it possible to expand in this direction. 
The other difficulty is inherent in the annual report. Either one simply notes the changes which occur during the 
year, assuming that the reader knows the structure of the school system already, or one devotes a lengthy intro- 
duction to such background information. For the present, most nations choose the former course in their own 
reports, and the IBE publications follow suit. Systematic surveys are needed. But even without them, the 
student will find the International Yearbook file an invaluable reference tool - either for obtaining a cross-section 
of educational trends at a given time, or for tracing the movement of education in a given country over a period. 
A more recent attempt to deal with the problem of the systematic survey is Unesco's World Survey of 
Education (2). The first edition (for 1951, published in 1952 under the title World Handbook of Educational 
Organization and Statistics) gave an account of 57 school systems. The purpose here is to describe the general 
structure of each national system, using standard patterns for material which can be treated in four different 
ways - as descriptive text, bibliography, diagram and statistical table. For each of these categories a set of 
rules has been worked out: the text to cover legal, administrative and organizational aspects of the system; the 
bibliography to differentiate standard works, other important reading matter in the original language, and rea- 
ding matter in foreign languages; diagrams to show the types of school; and statistical tables in four parts - a 
summary of all levels of education, a distribution table for primary and secondary pupils, a detailed higher edu- 
cation table, and a summary of expenditure. The conscious weaving together of these elements to produce a 

















(*) References throughout this article are to publications listed fully at the end. 
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clear, simple and concise tissue for each national system of education is perhaps an innovation. The second 
principle is implied in the very title of the volume - to secure a complete coverage for the whole world. The 
1953 edition of the World Survey of Education (now in the press) accounts for almost 200 national and territorial 
units, so that virtually no area of importance is omitted. The piecing together of the component parts makes it 
possible to derive international tables of statistics and to present, very tentatively, some "global" generaliza- 
tions about education. 

The programme of Unesco foresees the preparation of this survey at three-yearly intervals. The element 
of periodicity is as necessary here as it is with national reports on education. Moreover, the work is produced 
by a large number of official national agencies - National Commissions for Unesco serving to co-ordinate educa- 
tional and statistical departments, thereby securing fuller data than are available from existing published sources. 

The final test for ventures such as the World Survey of Education is the reliability and comparability of 
the material presented. When this is applied, it becomes clear that the problem has barely been touched upon. 
The development of national methods of reporting on education has given rise to the two complementary works 
described above; but a great deal of further experience is needed on the international treatment of terminology, 
bibliography and statistics - or to put the problem differently, the apparatus has still to be created in most 
countries and languages which will enable "foreigners" to understand and learn from the individual educational 
systems. 

A number of other international publications of a systematic nature also call for review. While not exclu- 
sively or even principally concerned with education, they represent attempts of the same kind - to provide com- 
parable official reports. 

The Reports of Member States presented to Unesco's General Conferences by the ministries and depart- 
ments of education, could be treated within this group. They are usually published in two volumes; the first 
comprises the contributions received before the conference convenes, the second, those received later. The 
reports submitted to the 1952 Conference (3) cover, among other things, a general survey on educational, scien- 
tific and cultural developments in each Member State, and the legal changes introduced during the previous year 
which affect these fields. The contributions follow a pattern outlined by the previous General Conference and 
deal mainly with activities undertaken in relation to Unesco resolutions adopted in earlier years. 

Another publication, which is somewhat similar in so far as it provides a number of official reports con- 
taining information on education, is the United Nations annual report on Non-Self-Governing Territories. First 
published in 1947 in one volume, and expanded to three in later years, this report contains summaries and 
analyses of information transmitted to the United Nations Secretary-General by the Governing Powers on their 
administration of the non-self-governing territories. The latest complete set to be published covers the year 
1950 (4). The first volume mainly deals with the major international, constitutional and procedural questions 
which have evolved in relation to the treatment of the information itself; the second provides a summary of the 
information by territory, supported by statistical tables. Educational conditions and development programmes 
occupy a large proportion of this volume and provide a valuable source of information on the subject. The con- 
tent of the third volume, which varies from year to year, was devoted in this set to a study of the educational 
problems in the non-self-governing territories, and offers both quantitative and qualitative data on all types and 
levels of education. 

The United Nations Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation (5) though not a recurring document, 
is an international study of sufficient significance to warrant its inclusion here. In the thirty pages devoted to 
education, the report endeavours to assess the present world educational facilities in the light of the principles 
set forth in Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Besides some interesting conclusions, 
arrived at through detailed comparisons, the report provides a comprehensive table which gives figures and 
information on enrolment, compulsory schooling, percentages of school-age populations and literacy rates for 
all States and territories in the world. . 

Perhaps the only official publication which deals with educational development on a regional basis is 
Hawliyat al-thakafah al-'arabiyah (6) (Yearbook of Arab Culture), published by the Cultural Department of the 
Arab League. Intended as an annual survey of education in the Arab world, the first edition appeared in 1949 but 
the second edition was not published until 1952, the third following in 1953. 

All three editions have the same pattern. A historical introduction outlines the development of education 
in the various countries since the days of the Ottoman occupation. This is followed by other general sections 
which provide a comparative analysis of the various levels of instruction, curricula and teacher training in the 
Arab States. Separate entries are made for each country, followed by records of any regional meeting on educa- 
tion as well as the cultural activities of the Arab League. 

These "yearbooks" are intended to supplement each other. The first edition contained a detailed descrip- 
tion of ‘the administration and organization of education in five States. The editions which followed were limited 
to developments witnessed during the year under review and the reader is compelled to refer to the earlier edi- 
tion for background information. The scope of the later editions was, however, extended and now includes all 
the Arab States - with the exception of Yemen - and most of the Arabic-speaking territories. 

In each entry, enrolment at all levels, curricula, hours of schooling and other organizational aspects are 
reported on at length. New educational legislation is reproduced in full, as is also the text of any cultural agree- 
ment signed by one or more of the Arab States. Other cultural activities such as libraries, cultural clubs and 
publications are also dealt with. The fourth "yearbook", intended for publication early in 1954, proposes to 
cover cultural activities of Arabs residing in countries abroad, especially in Latin America. 
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The abstracts which follow will serve as a guide for the purely national reports on education. The criterion 
of selection has been recency, the school year 1951-52 being taken as that for which reports might now reason- 
ably be expected. Even within this limitation the coverage is incomplete, since only those items are listed which 
were available to the Unesco Secretariat at the time of writing. It is hoped that the gaps will be made good in 
future surveys. 

The form of the abstracts is not consistent throughout. Each report can be examined from one of two points 
of view: structure, to see what elements are reported; and content, to analyse educational progress. The 
present document may do no more than suggest techniques for more systematic analyses. : 

In this regard, attention should be drawn to certain significant national contributions. The first is a 
United States Office of Education study on the official reports of the 48 States (7) The reports are examined 
thoroughly on the structural side: what purposes they serve, what is the legal basis for their preparation, how 
they are compiled, processed and distributed, and finally an evaluation is made of their effectiveness. The 
resulting data are presented nationally i.e. as summaries of the 48 component items. In carrying out this piece 
of work the United States Office of Education was seeking to serve its State authorities; but the survey will prove 
useful as a guide in all countries with a federal structure of education, and it should also point the way for future 
international work. A valuable project for a team of post-graduate students of comparative education lies ready 


’ to hand. 


The other national report is of a different order: the annual report from Austria (8) for 1952-53. The sig- 
nificance of this document is the extent to which the Austrian authorities have succeeded in co-ordinating the 
various purposes which their survey may serve. While primarily national, it includes a number of elements 
which are internationally valid i.e. helping the foreign reader over the hurdle of a fairly complex school system. 
Again, the report is largely statistical, but the choice of data and method of presentation are such as to give the 
greatest possible information about the school system as a whole. Many qualitative aspects of education - 
methods of control, curricula, finances - are susceptible of quantitative treatment provided there is adequate 
co-ordination between educational and statistical authorities. The Austrian report will repay study in this regard. 
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372. Kenya. Education Department. Annual report 1951. Nairobi, Government Printer, 1953. 50 pp. Sh. 2/50. 
Uganda. Education Department. Annual report for the year ended 31 December 1952. Entebbe, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1953, 75 p. 3s 2 
Somaliland. Education Department. Annual report 1951. [ Sheikh, 1952 pe ff 29 pp. Processed 
Zanzibar. Education Department. Annual report for the year 1951. Zanzibar, Government Printer 1953, 
41 pp. 2s. 

Mauritius. Education Department. Annual report for the year ending 31 December 1951. Port Louis, 
Government Printer 1952. 82 pp. 1.25 Rs. 

Seychelles. Department of Education. Annual report for the year 1951. Victoria, Mahé, Government 
Printing Office, / 1952 _/. 40 pp. 
Tanganyika. Education Department. Annual report 1951. Dar es Salaam, Government Printer, 1952. 

101 pp. 4s. 

All these reports have the same structure, namely, separate sections dealing with the history of 
education, the educational system and policy, developments during the year under review, and statistical 
tables on institutions, enrolment and finance. : 

For the historical survey, the report from Kenya refers the reader to the 1949 and 1950 reports. 
This part is being revised only once every five years. The section on the policy and system of education 
deals separately with European, Asian and African education. European schooling, which until recently 
was mainly provided in boarding schools because of the scattered population, has now been extended to day 
schools which have opened in the main towns. Asian education is primarily hampered by school space. 
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The system of dual sessions is still followed in some areas. The scope of African education is being ex- 
panded within the framework of a five-year plan initiated in 1950. A special report on this aspect of educa- 
tion, known as the Beecher Report, recommended the reorganization of the African educational system 

into a 4-4-4 ladder. At present non-European students are taught in their mother tongue, then shift to 
Swahili, and later to English. It is proposed to drop the use of Swahili provided sufficient people in an area 
speak a vernacular to warrant the output of literature in it. 

Technical education is dealt with at some length. Three reports were prepared by the Assistant 
Education Adviser for Technical Education to the Secretary of State following his visit in 1950. They pro- 
pose the establishment of a technical college, the building of which was scheduled to start towards the end 
of 1952; the modification of the existing educational system; and the extension of trade training centres. 

In 1951 there were some 3,000 institutions, 85 of which were secondary schools and 4 post-secondary, 
with an enrolment of almost 400, 000 pupils. ; 

The Uganda report describes a study made in 1951 of East African educational systems, sponsored 
jointly by the Colonial Office and the Nuffield Foundation. Uganda has appointed a committee to examine 
the report with a view to expanding and improving African education. Most African schools are owned by 
Voluntary Agencies. There are also some 200 private schools plus a few Muslim ones. The schools cater 
for some 80% of the boys of school age and 30% of the girls. The University College at Makerere caters 
for post-secondary education, not only for pupils from Uganda but from other territories as well. Teacher 
training facilities were provided at 47 establishments, and over 600 primary and vernacular teachers 
qualified during the year. In 1952 there were almost 3, 500 institutions, 155 of which were secondary 
schools and 4 post-secondary, enrolling some 290,000 pupils. The schools were staffed by nearly 10, 000 
teachers. 

Education in Somaliland was reorganized after the second world war. The report states that "Since 
the Protectorate cannot at present support a large urban population without widespread unemployment and 
poverty, it is not the intention of the department to provide formal education on a large scale, nor to aim 
at mass literacy, but to limit the output of the schools to those who may reasonably be expected to find 
suitable employment". Aided and maintained primary schools in 1951 numbered 50 and had an enrolment 
of just over 2,000. There were 100 teachers in these schools. No secondary education facilities exist 
and pupils are sent to the Sudan, Aden and Kenya, where 22 boys are now studying. 

The Zanzibar Report surveys in its historical section the development of education since the seven- 
teenth century. In 1946 a ten-year plan for educational development was evolved with three main aims: to 
raise the proportion of children in primary schools from approximately 15 to 40%; to establish permanent 
teacher training centres for both men and women; and to improve the quality of secondary education for 
boys, and provide corresponding facilities for girls. After this plan was approved, however, it was found 
necessary to make modifications owing to the heavy recurring costs of the large building plans, coupled 
with the need for trained teachers brought about by the planned expansion of education. Progress has been 
made in spite of the difficulties encountered and the building programme is proceeding at a reasonable 
rate. During the year under review there were almost 10, 000 pupils in the 60 institutions staffed by just 
over 350 teachers. Seven per cent of the pupils were in secondary schools. 

The report from Mauritius states that the Department of Education was reorganized and now includes 
two assistant directors, one responsible for primary and the other for secondary education. The language 
problem was investigated and certain aspects are still under review. Children in the primary schools still 
have to speak or learn Creole, French and English during school hours and one of the Indian or Chinese 
languages before or after school. In 1951 the Training College broadcast to 42 primary schools eight les- 
sons in English. It is reported that the results achieved justify the starting of a Primary Schools Broad- 
casting Service in 1952. 

To cope with the sharp rise in the intake of primary schools, relief teachers (untrained) are ap- 
pointed. To maintain a high standard, such teachers attend emergency courses during the week-end, but 
the need is expressed for a second teacher training college. In 1951 there were 274 registered institutions 
catering for just over 73,000 pupils. Over half of the schools are aided. 

In the Seychelles, the experiment made in 1949 requiring all primary school pupils registered in 
Standard V to remain at school until they either completed Standard VI or attained the age of 15 was con- 
tinued on a permanent basis by means of a Compulsory Attendance Order. During the year under review 
there were 41 institutions with an enrolment of just over 2,500 pupils, 550 of whom were in secondary 
schools. The reports submitted by the headmasters of the secondary schools are reproduced in full. 

The Tanganyika report deals separately with African, European, Indian and "other non-native" 
education. There are separate administrative posts in the Department of Education responsible for each 
type. African schools suffer from overcrowding and the use of double sessions is envisaged as a means of 
raising the ratio of teachers to pupils in the primary classes. In addition, head teachers are to visit the 
villages to select pupils for enrolment the following year. Once a child is registered he comes within the 
scope of the native authority regulations, enforcing regular school attendance. 

Reference is made to the Revised Ten-Year Plan for African Education, which also covers technical 
education and provides for the establishment of three trade schools and a technical institute. 

Special committees were appointed to study the requirements and financing of European and Indian 
education. Their recommendations included, among others, the increase of the education tax by 50% in 
1952 and 1954 respectively. Local teacher training facilities and mass education activities are limited to 
the African population. 
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In 1951 there were almost 1,700 schools staffed by 5, 000 teachers with an enrolment of 227, 000 
pupils. Nearly 90% of these figures are represented by Africans, 6 by Indians, 3 by Europeans and the 
rest by "other non-natives". 
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Gold Coast. Education Department. Report for the year 1950-51. Accra, Government Printing Depart- 
ment, 1952. 54 pp., illus., tables. 5s. 6d. 
Sierra Leone. Education Department. Report for the year 1951. Freetown, Government Printer, 1952. 
70 pp. tables. Processed. 

Nigeria. Education Department. Annual report of the Northern Region, March-April 1951. Kaduna, 
Government Printer, 1952. 32 pp., tables. 9d. 

These reports follow the general pattern used in all British territories: three parts devoted in turn 
to an historical introduction, a survey of the educational system and policy, and a detailed account of the 
year under review. The text is followed by eight standard tables of statistics. 

The Gold Coast report for 1950-51 describes in its second part the objective of policy, "to develop 
a balanced system working towards universal primary education as rapidly as considerations of finance 
and teacher training permit, but maintaining proportionate facilities for further education for those most 
fitted to receive it". A six-year primary course is basic; this leads to the four-year middle school and 
to vocational training; the academic secondary school recruits by competition from the earlier classes of 
the middle school. The report describes also the progress made in decentralizing responsibility for 
primary education, in developing technical education and in planning. During the year a new Accelerated 
Plan for Educational Development was introduced as a means of achieving the educational aims cited above. 

The detailed part 3, on the year under review, shows a considerable growth in primary education. 
Earlier research on language has led to an improvement in the production of vernacular textbooks and a 
list is given of publications issued during the year. Secondary schools increase more slowly, and com- 
petition for available places is correspondingly keener. Both higher education (in the University College) 
and teacher training (in 20 training colleges) are progressing. The statistics for December 1350 show a 
total enrolment of some 270,000 pupils, of whom over 7,000 were in secondary, 300 in higher education 
and almost 2, 000 preparing to be teachers. 

The Sierra Leone report for 1951 devotes its second part to a review of educational problems as 
revealed by long-term planning. There is a great disparity in the provision of schools for the Colony 
(i.e. the sea-board near Freetown) where some 55% of children attend schools, as against the Protecto- 
rate or hinterland, where only 4% of children were reached. This makes it difficult to adopt a single 
school plan for the entire territory, but the decision has been taken to generalize a six-year primary 
school, followed by an academic secondary school or a shorter modern type of course. Other problems 
are the language medium and teacher training. 

During 1951 steps were taken to strengthen local control of primary schooling. Funds for education 
were increased, but even so the total sum available for capital expenditure from Sierra Leone and British 
Government sources was insufficient to keep pace with rising costs. The expansion of the school system 
is indicated by the statistical tables: in November 1951 there was a total enrolment of over 40,000 stu- 
dents, of whom 2,700 were in secondary, 174 in higher and some 350 in teacher training establishments. 

Recent constitutional changes in Nigeria mean that each of the three regions into which the country 
is divided produces its own annual education report. The northern region report for 1951-52 follows the 
standard form described for the Gold Coast. A revision of the school plan was begun in 1952, with a view 
to making nomenclature and standards comparable with those prevailing in the South: a 6-6 plan is aimed 
at. Among the chief problems are a lack of administrative and‘supervisory staff, the language policy ina 
linguistically complex region, the primary school curriculum and the supply of teachers. The review of 
1951-52 shows a rise in expenditure on education and a slow rise in primary school enrolment. A brief 
review is given of each of the institutions providing secondary and technical education. The 26 teacher 
training centres in the region offer a variety of courses and their work is expanding faster than any other 
single part of the school system. The report also gives a brief survey of the official adult education 
campaign. Statistics for the period show 109, 000 students enrolled, of whom about 3,500 attend secondary 
and over 1, 000 teacher training establishments. 
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Southern Rhodesia. Education Department. Report on education for the year 1951. Salisbury, Govern- 
ment Stationery Office, 1952. 20 pp. 

Northern Rhodesia. Department of European Education. Annual report for the year 1951. Lusaka, 
Government Printer, 1952. 29 pp. ls. 

Department of African Education, Annual report for the year 1952. Lusaka, Govern- 














ment Printer, 1953. 49 pp. 

Nyasaland. Education Department. Annual report... for the year 1951. Zomba, Government Printer, 
1952. 31 pp. 4s. hd 

Swaziland. Department of Education. Annual report, 1952. L Mbabane _/, 1953. 42 leaves, processed. 
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All these reports, with the exception of that from Southern Rhodesia, have more or less the same 
structure. A detailed historical introduction is followed by a description of the organization and policies 
of education and a comprehensive report on the development of all levels of education. From 20 to 40% 
of the space is devoted to tables on enrolment, institutions, teachers and finance. 

The Southern Rhodesia report is concerned with European education only, as African education falls 
under a different department. The introductory section emphasizes the acute shortage in school accom- 
modation which, owing to the recent high rate of immigration, and in spite of concentrated efforts, re- 
mains a serious problem. The severity of the situation has led to an amendment of the Education Act, 
enforcing by law the zoning system introduced earlier. This involves the direction of a child living in a 
crowded area to a school decided upon by the authorities, which in many cases may be at some distance 
from the child's home. 

Subsequent chapters deal with the several aspects of administration. Parent-teacher relations are 
criticized, and it is suggested that more vigorous efforts should be made to guide parents in the selection 
of post-primary courses for their children, the present tendency being to favour the purely academic 
course, which has proved to be against the future interests of many children. The use of audio-visual aids 
in education is gaining momentum and is described at some length. Statistical tables show that during 
1952 there were 29, 000 pupils in 149 schools throughout the country. Government school-teachers num- 
bered some 990. 

Northern Rhodesia reports separately on African and European education. The territory's ten-year 
development plan for African education, started in 1947, has been found to provide insufficient school 
buildings to keep pace with the growth in the number of pupils. Consequently, a revised plan, which pro- 
vides for additional schools at all levels to be completed by 1957, was prepared. In the meantime, the 
extension of existing secondary schools continues. An ordinance was passed during the year, authorizing 
the establishment of a cadet corps to provide "moral, mental and physical training through the medium of 
military instruction". Education for citizenship has gained impetus during the year under review. Efforts 
are continuing to foster healthy relations between Europeans and non-Europeans at schools. In addition 
to reporting on education development, the report on African education refers to a scheme to provide 
seven development area schools serving as the main links between the educational development programme 
and that of community development now under way. 

A map illustrating the general distribution of educational facilities and population densities shows 
that around 40% of children of school age are enrolled in aided and maintained schools. To overcome 
wastage and retardation, a system has been introduced providing for the automatic promotion of all pupils 
who attend 90% of the days prescribed for a course in the elementary schools. 

The annual report of Nyasaland refers at length to the educational survey conducted as a basis for a 
five-year plan which’started in 1950. The plan envisages the increase of junior primary schools from 
200 to 400 and the senior primary schools from 10 to 86. Native authorities are participating in the con- 
struction of schools. Co-education is almost universal. The majority of the schools are run by missiona- 
ries and fall into four types: for Europeans, Eurafricans, Africans and Asians. In 1951 there were some 
242,000 pupils, (200 of them at secondary level) enrolled in 4,600 schools. Mention is also made of the 
mass literacy work and the publications issued by the Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland Joint Publications 
Bureau. 

The Swaziland report discusses the problem of Swazi, an unwritten language, and its use as a 
medium of instruction in the early stages of the schools. So far, publications in Zulu have been used, as 
the differences between the two languages are not many. New hope is expressed, however, in the light of 
the first study to be published on the grammar of Swazi written by a lecturer at the University of Pretoria. 
The primary education system follows that used in the Transvaal, while at the secondary level, the cur- 
riculum is varied. Although no compulsory education exists, the report says that some 70% of the school 
age children attend the missionary schools which form the majority of educational institutions. One 
aspect, which is not uncommon in the other territories, is the development of parents' advisory commit- 
tees, which are increasing in Swaziland. Such committees carry some influence over the schools and the 
results are favourably commented upon. In 1952 there were 231 institutions in Swaziland with an enrol- 
ment of some 17, 000 pupils, 500 of whom were at the secondary schools, 25 in teacher training, and 40 
in vocational schools. 





Tunisia. Direction de l'instruction publique. 1950 - Ce qui a été fait. . . 1951 Ce que l'on voudrait faire. 
Tunis, n.d. 36 pp. Processed. 

This report gives a concise and comprehensive picture of every level of education in Tunisia. 

Problems related to higher, secondary vocational and primary education are dealt with under sepa- 
rate headings. Each chapter follows the same pattern: a short description of achievements during the 
school year and plans for the next year. Detailed statistical tables provide each chapter with figures for 
the year under review and the preceding year, i.e. 1950 and 1949. 

The chapter concerning higher education is entirely devoted to the Institut de Hautes Etudes de 
Tunisie. This offers courses on law, sciences, linguistics, history and sociology. Information is given 
on the results of examinations, fellowships granted, research work undertaken in the laboratories and 
publications issued. 
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In the field of secondary education it appears that the main difficulty remains the recruitment of 
local teaching personnel to fill the new posts created in 1950. The shortage is chiefly in science teachers 
and teachers of Arabic. Data are also given on public and private schools. Problems related to youth 
movements and physical education are also dealt with, and data are given on youth organizations, holiday 
camps and sports clubs. 

With regard to vocational education, the most important events are the recruitment of new teachers 
and vocational guidance advisers and the opening of new buildings. Some of the workshops attached to the 
new school buildings were built by the apprentices themselves. A group of experts in charge of studying 
ways and means for the improvement of vocational training in the Regency has submitted its findings on 
programmes, examinations and recruitment of personnel to the Conseil de l'Instruction publique. 

Information on primary education covers the two types of public primary schools (French and 
Franco-Arabic), the modern Koranic schools, and the private schools. Twenty-five new public schools 
and fifteen new modern Koranic schools have been opened during the school year under review. Overa 
million free lunches were distributed to needy children. Seventy-two new school canteens were organized 
in 1950, bringing the total to two hundred. 

As part of the Government's in-service training programme for teachers, French and Tunisian 
teachers met in study groups to discuss common educational problems. The results of these meetings are 
published in the series "Cahiers pédagogiques". Considerable attention has been given to methods of 
language teaching (both French and Arabic) as this is an important problem for Tunisian educators. Since 
October 1950, colloquial Arabic is being taught to French children in public primary schools by specially 
trained Tunisian teachers. 

The use of films in the classroom has been increased by the purchase of new material and the de- 
centralization of the present film lending service, hitherto based on a central holding in the Direction de 
l'Instruction publique. 

Statistics for the Institut de Hautes Etudes de Tunisie show an enrolment of 922 students. For the 
three types of public secondary schools - classical, modern and Tunisian - the enrolment was 9, 405 com- 
pared with 1, 825 in private schools. As to vocational education, personnel numbered 775, pupils in 
public schools 10,476, and in private school 331; the centre for Vocational Guidance assisted a total of 
1,580 young people. Primary education figures show a total number of 731 schools with 4, 691 teachers, 
enrolling over 150,000 children. All these figures represent an average increase of 10 to 15 % compared 
with the previous year. 
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Union of South Africa. Department of Education, Arts and Science. Annual report for the calendar year 





1951. Pretoria, Government Printer, 1952. 85 pp. tables. 12s. 6d. 


South African education is subject to divided control: the four provinces have charge of primary 
and secondary schools and teacher training, the central Government of higher education, vocational and 
special schools and various national services of a co-ordinative type which have developed since the Act 
of Union came into force in 1910. 

The Secretary for Education, Arts and Science makes an annual report to his Minister on the work 
of the Union Department during the year. The report is systematic and clear, and is based on a standard 
pattern: the first half devoted to descriptive text, the second to statistical tables. A short introduction 
describes the main administrative and legislative events of the year. A summary of steps taken to follow 
up a commission on technical education (report issued in 1948) shows that many of the commission's re- 
commendations remain unfulfilled (analysis reveals how slowly vocational school enrolment is growing, 
by contrast with the competitive pull of academic high schools); but some progress is recorded in 
reaching agreement with provincial departments on the integration-of technical with general education. 
Divided control and lack of funds are two of the chief obstacles in the way; and the matter is regarded as 
serious in a country where manufacturing makes so large a contribution to the national income. 

The report then summarizes data for the State-aided institutions (universities, technical colleges, 
vocational schools, continuation classes, special schools). Some conclusions are: that enough State 
support is given to scholarships for higher education; in contrast, the State carries too much of the tech- 
nical college burden and the local communities too little; and finally, the time may be ripe for introducing 
compulsory continued education. 

Schools directly maintained and run by the department include secondary vocational schools and 
reform schools. These are described in some detail. 

The rest of the report deals with auxiliary and co-ordinating services: these range widely - exami- 
nations, film service, research, State library, archives, etc. A number of national advisory bodies 
exist, and the Union Department plays an active part in assisting adult education. The report records 
(p. 27) that more uniform educational statistics will be collected by provinces and the Department after 
1952. 

Complete study of South African education would require reference also to the four provincial re- 
ports. These are published annually, after a considerable delay, and do not follow a uniform presentation. 
A recent report may be taken as a sample: Orange Free State Province, Education Department, Report 
for the year ending 31 December 1950, Bloemfontein, the Department, 178 pages. A very detailed 
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document, with well developed analyses of the statistics provided, the report comprises nine sections for 
the principal branches of education controlled by the province. The Director of Education sums up the 
chief events and trends. Data for the year under review are always shown against earlier figures for a 
five- or thirty- year period. The school population shows a slow but steady rise, whereas the number 
of schools decreases. The analysis is extended to the age and class distribution of pupils, the qualifica- 
tions of teachers and pupil-teacher ratios, and to expenditure on education. The following section, by the 
Chief Inspector, deals more with qualitative aspects of education: a summary opinion of the teaching of 
various subjects in the schools; a sample survey of pupils' I. Q's taken during 1950, with some conclu- 
sions as to the usefulness of the curriculum; and an account of special education. Organizers of particu- 
lar subjects such as physical education and woodwork report on the level achieved by schools. 

The remainder of the report gives details of school medical work, the faculty of education in the 
university and certain specialized institutions maintained by the Department, and a report by the Chief 
Inspector of Native Education. 
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Bahamas. Board of Education. Reports on education, 1951. Nassau, New Providence, The Nassau 

Guardian, 1952. 85 pp., tables. 

British Honduras. Education Department. Annual report for the year 1951. Belize, Government Printer, 

1952. 23 pp., tables. 

Jamaica. Education Department. Report for the year ended 31 December 1951. Kingston, Government 

Printer, 1953. 29 pp., tables. 2s. 6d. 

Saint Lucia. Education Department. Annual report 1951. 36 pp., tables. 

Saint Vincent. Education Department. Annual report for the year 1951. 11 pp., tables. 
All these reports follow the familiar form used in British territories, starting with an account of 

the historical background, followed by a description of the school system, developments in various fields 

of education including mass education and community development, and statistical tables giving the num- 

ber of institutions, pupils and teachers and finance. Education in all six territories was started by mis- 

sionary bodies, and denominational and private schools are still predominant, especially at the secondary 

level. Many of these schools, however, received Government grants. 
Jamaica is the most important of the territories both on account of its size and geographical position 

and because of the advanced stage it has reached in educational matters. The year under review, 1951, 

was the first full year of functioning of the education authority, created in November 1949. The Director 

of Education became the supervising officer of the entire Jamaican school system and the Vice-Chairman 

of the Education Authority, with the Minister as Chairman. Jamaica's expenditure for education showed 

an annual increase of approximately 10% since 1946-47 and reached £1, 750,000 in 1951. Of this, over 

half was spent on primary education. Of the children of primary school age between 7-15, approximately 

75% were in school. At the secondary stage, the Department of Education attached considerable impor- 

tance to technical education, especially agricultural and domestic science training. This is also reflected 

in primary schools, many of which maintain school gardens and shops for manual crafts. Close collabo- 

ration exists between the schools and the 4H clubs organized by the Jamaican Agricultural Society. Asa 

result of years of effort, science teaching has been well provided for and attempts are being made to 

orientate the curriculum toward local conditions and needs. There are four training colleges preparing 

teachers for primary schools. Teachers are also employed on a probationary basis while they prepare 

themselves to take the teacher training examination conducted by the Education Department. Mass educa- 

tion and community development activities have been conducted by the Jamaica Social Commission and 

emphasis was placed on the recruitment and training of voluntary leaders. The work has reached over 

60% of the 224 villages. Higher education is provided by the University College of the West Indies, lo- 

cated near Kingston, which also caters through its extra-mural department,for other islands in the region. 

However, as it does not fall under the control of the Education Department, no mention of its work is 

made in this report. | 
The Bahamas Board of Education report shows that the most significant fact during 1951 was the 

amendment to the Education Act allowing the Board of Education to conduct vocational, technical and adult 

continuation classes, a training college for teachers and a school circulating library, and to establish 

welfare services in schools. The first was provided by a technical school, evening classes and courses 

in housewifery. A teacher training college with a practising school was started in 1950, and its broad- 

casting studio gave a daily service to all elementary schools. In 1951, for the first time financial provi- 

sions were made for the inspection of schools. Encouraging results are also recorded in persuading the | 

people to keep school buildings in repair, especially in Out Islands which account for 43% of all children | 

in primary schools, and where schools were used as centres for community work. Despite overcrowded 

buildings, measures were being taken to enforce compulsory attendance. In 1951, there was a total of 

183 public and private institutions with an enrolment of 18, 600 students. 
The British Honduras report states that there was an attendance officer, and in some parts of the 

territory compulsory school attendance is enforced for children between 5 and 16. Most teachers were 

still recruited through the pupil-teacher system. Four pupil-teacher centres were run by the missions 
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under the supervision of the Education Department. Some teachers were sent to Jamaica for training. 

A plan was under way to establish a teacher training centre at Belize. Youth activities were promoted 

by the Social Development Department, which is also responsible for mass education and community 
development. Work in this field started by a survey of 24 villages in 1951. Through the Colony's Develop- 
ment Plan, greater assistance would be given to secondary schools. 

In Montserrat, a territory of 13,500 inhabitants, over 75% of the school-age population were in 
school. A certificate for regular attendance was awarded to those children with 97 1/2% attendance, 
which resulted in an average attendance of over 85%. There is also a dental and nutrition service to 
schools and a secondary school. Scholarships were provided for post-secondary and teacher training 
abroad. 

In Saint Lucia, instruction in handicrafts in secondary schools was revived and a new syllabus in- 
troduced for the training of teachers through the pupil-teacher system. In this connexion, a series of 
booklets entitled "Teach Yourself" was issued. A French patois is spoken throughout the colony; to 
solve the language difficulty, the school curriculum was revised, with great emphasis on spoken English, 
and increased supplies of literature were distributed in school. 

In St. Vincent, systematic training of teachers was introduced for the first time in 1951. Centres 
were established for pupil teachers and other uncertificated teachers. Progress was made in standar- 
dizing the primary school leaving certificate examinations which were to be introduced in 1952. 
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Canada. Bureau of Statistics. Education Division. Biennial survey of education in Canada, 1948-50. 
Ottawa, Edmond Cloutier, 1952. 3 parts. Part I: Survey of elementary and secondary education, 
1946-48. 160 pp., tables. $0.50; Part Il: Survey of higher education, 1948-50. 88 pp., tables. $0.60; 
Part Ill: Survey of libraries, 1948-1950. 49 pp., tables. $0.50. 

Education in Canada - except for Indian education, which is administered by a section of the Indian 
Affairs Branch - is the responsibility of the provincial governments. Natioral reports are compiled from 
information received from the provinces. In this case the reports have been prepared in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and consequently are almost entirely statistical in character. Their full interpreta- 
tion requires an intimate knowledge of the Canadian educational system, but given this knowledge the 
statistics provide a wealth of information. 

PART I: Enrolment and attendance statistics, and age and grade distributions (but not the double 
age/grade distributions) by sex, are given in detail for levels of education, provinces, types of school, 
size of classes, and other cross-classifications. Historical statistics in the major categories allow time 
studies to be made. Teachers are classified by sex, types of school, salaries, qualifications, experience 
and tenure with numerous cross-classifications, and detailed financial figures are reported with histo- 
rical data though no attempt is made to show per capita or per pupil costs. 

Special schools are reported in detail and there are good summary tables for private and Indian 
schools though they are not reported in the same detail as the public school systems. The data on private 
business and commercial schools are much more comprehensive than is usual in educational reports. 

The reader should not expect to find here an analytical treatment of educational data but rather a 
mass of statistical information on which research might be based. The final chapter, giving an exhaus- 
tive bibliography and periodical index for 1948-1950 will also be invaluable to the student of Canadian 
education. 

Newfoundland was not a member province of the Dominion of Canada in the years covered by this 
part of the report. 

PART II: The survey of higher education is a more satisfactory, document for the student as it in- 
cludes a descriptive section which gives a historical survey of the development of higher education in 
Canada, and discusses the differences between the French and English systems, the standards of admis- 
sion and some aspects of curricula and of administration. There is also an analytical treatment of the 
extensive statistics published. These statistics cover all the information a student could normally re- 
quire (except perhaps an analysis of the foreign student, representing approximately 5% of the total uni- 
versity population in 1950) and, with a large current bibliography, complete a report of high quality. 

PART III: Library statistics and organization as presented in this part of the survey do not come 
into the generally accepted field of comparative education. The report is a thorough one from the general 
librarian's point of view but contains no information on school libraries. It has descriptive and statis- 
tical sections and personnel information on public, university, college, government, professional and 
technical society libraries from the smallest to the largest. 

Newfoundland. Department of Education. Annual report, 1951-52. n.i. 214 pp., tables. 

Prince Edward Island. Department of Education. Annual report for the fiscal year ending 31 March 1952. 
Summerside, The Journal Publishing Co., 1952. 143 pp. 

Nova Scotia. Department of Education. Annual report for the year ended 31 July 1952. Halifax, N.S., 
Queen's Printer, 1953. 185 pp., tables, New Brunswick. Department of Education. Annual report for 
the school year ended 30 June 1952. Fredericton, 1953. 283 pp., tables, maps. 





























Quebec. Department of Education. Report of the superintendent of education for the year 1949-1950. 
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Quebec, Redempti Paradis, 1951. 282 pp., tables. 

Manitoba. Department of Education. Report for the year ended 30 June 1952. Winnipeg, C.E. Leech, 
1952. 173 pp., tables. 

British Columbia. Department of Education. Public schools of the province of British Columbia, eighty- 
first annual report, 1951-52. Victoria, Don McDiarmid, 1953. 184 pp., tables. 

No recent reports are to hand for Ontario, Saskatchewan, or Alberta. The other reports have 
similar patterns except in the cases of Newfoundland (the new member of the dominion) and Quebec (the 
province with the greatest number of the French Canadians) where the reports reflect the rather different 
patterns of educational organization in those provinces. 

In general, it is not easy to obtain a clear idea of the overall problems and progress in a particular 
province as the bulk of the reports are taken up with the full text of reports by superintendents of school 
districts or counties, and directors of special activities. The sections of the reports summarizing the 
work in the whole province are usually short and do not cover the whole of the provincial activities. It is 
necessary to read the district reports and to synthesize them to obtain the full story. In the Quebec 
report, however, there is a good summary of the provincial activities and further general statements on 
the specific activities of the Catholic (the majority) and Protestant schools. The reports of Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick have useful charts showing the administrative framework of the 
departments of education, and for Newfoundland there is an articulation diagram of the organization of the 
school system. 

Only the report for New Brunswick includes a report on the university and statistics related to 
higher education. Vocational education and special educational services are usually reported separately 
and in a manner which gives a better idea than one can obtain for the general educational programmes. 

Statistics are detailed and thorough, though it is often difficult to get a provincial statement readily. 
Summary tables of statistics are usually scattered throughout the text and not all aspects of the statistics 
are presented in summary form. Where summary tables for the whole province are shown they are often 
broken down by levels and types of schools within school districts and, often, without provincial totals. 
But there is a wealth of statistical material available. The types of statistics available are similar to 
those discussed in the dominion reports above; the wealth of age/grade material is most noticeable and, 
in all provinces, the amount of information about teachers, their salaries, qualifications and teaching 
load is noteworthy. 

After reading the reports, the student is left with a mass of detailed information but a rather hazy 
idea of the overall organization of the school system. The reports would be of inestimably greater value 
to the comparative educationalist if they included a longer general statement highlighting the important 
organization and policy aspects in each state, and if there were rather more analytical treatment of 
Statistics on a provincial rather than a district level. 

All provinces report varying degrees of concern about the increasing school population and the con- 
comitant shortage of teachers and buildings but one forms the opinion that the shortages are not so serious 
as in a number of other countries. A general effort towards the improvement of teachers' qualifications 
is being made and is apparently achieving satisfactory results. 
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Colombia. Ministerio de Educacién Nacional. Memoria del Ministro de Educacién Nacional. Bogota, 
1951. 304 pp., illus., charts. 

This comprehensive annual report for the year 1950-51 contains full descriptive texts, submitted 
by the directors of the various departments of the ministry (primary education, secondary education, 
teacher training, technical education) and by the heads of various dependent establishments (Ethnological 
Institute, National Broadcasting Station, National Library and Cultural Extension, Museums, etc. ). 

Under primary education, information is given on the Decree of November 1950, by which three 
types of course were fixed: (a) alternate rural school for boys and girls, lasting 2 years, (b) rural 
school for boys or girls, lasting 4 years, and (c) urban school, lasting 5 years; also in 1950, a project 
for reorganizing the curriculum was approved and research work was started, whieh should lead to a 
guidebook for teachers. This chapter includes 14 tables of school statistics and 3 of holiday camp sta- 
tistics. The figures show that there are 86, 888 pupils enrolled out of the 94,374 of school age. An esti- 
mate of schools which are still needed is also made: 118 urban and 88 rural; data on teachers show that 
5, 259 out of the total 20, 584 have professional qualifications. Notes are included on the literacy campaign 
(1950 figures record 3, 912, 071 illiterates in a total population of 10,500, 000) and the plan for the develop- 
ment of auxiliary technical schools (escuelas complementarias) submitted by Francoantonio Porta, 
educational adviser to the Colombian Government, under the Technical Assistance Programme (pp. 31-51). 

Reference is made to the new study plan for secondary education, produced in 1950; this brings 
about a reduction in the number of subjects, with a resulting concentration in the teaching of the remain- 
ing subjects. The plan further contemplates practical streams beside the academic, to provide for 
specialization in commerce, arts and crafts, elementary teaching etc. A plan reforming teachers' edu- 
cation was approved in 1951, the report states, in order to differentiate the "normal schools" from the 
"high schools" (colegios de bachillerato); it adds to the curriculum sub jects such as philosophy, socio- 











logy, history of education in addition to practical training. Statistics show that there were 23, 726 pupils 
enrolled in normal schools in 1951. 
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The departmental report on technical education records activities in the three branches of the de- 
partment: industrial, vocational agricultural, and commercial. Workers' education has been developed 
in evening classes, where a total of 1, 245 workers was enrolled in 1951; expenditure for workers educa- 
tion amounted to 50, 000 Colombian pesos (approximately U.S. $25, 900). With the co-operation of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, courses for adult farmers have been given in 5 centres with a total of 1, 300 
students and through 244 broadcasting schools with a total enrolment of 5, 226 students from rural areas. 
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Ecuador. Ministerio de Educacion. Informe, 1951-1952. Quito, 1952. 278 pp. 

A report of the Ministry's activities for the fiscal year 1951-1952. An introduction by the Minister 
proposes certain adjustments in the structure of the Ministry, including the creation of two new divisions, 
one for rural education and another for the development of popular culture and sports. 

The report itself embodies a description of the work of the existing divisions of the Ministry, 
opening with an account of the organization and activities of the Direction General of Education. This is 
followed by a chapter on primary education (3, 419 schools with an enrolment of 341, 729) giving informa- 
tion on both administrative and technical aspects. Among the latter are mentioned the Centros de 
cooperacion pedagogica, teachers' associations devoted to study of the educational problems of their areas 








in monthly meetings, workshops, lectures etc. References are also made to the collaboration of primary 
teachers in the literacy campaign organized hy the National Union of Journalists, and in the national 
health campaign and community development schemes. The school building problem is urgent, and the 
report calls on political leaders to pay attention to the nation's educational needs. 

The chapter on secondary and higher education describes the lack of trained teachers (only 224 out 
of the 1, 100 teachers have professional degrees) and gives full information on the fellowships provided 
by international organizations and other countries for 35 teachers to study abroad; legislation on this 
level of education is quoted and, on the whole, it shows a definite trend toward professionalizing the 
teachers and enhancing the average level of secondary studies. The main events in the field of higher 
education are also reviewed: a sound scientific research programme, the establishment of a fifth year 
in the technical specializations at the National Polytechnic School, and the purchase of considerable 
amounts of laboratory equipment. 

Technical education (commercial, industrial and agricultural) deserves a great deal of attention 
from the Government (there are 38 public and 49 private schools for this purpose in Ecuador) and in the 
report the Ministry makes a plea for an increase in the budget. The 8 rural normal schools had a total 
enrolment of 935 students (895 men and 140 girls). Subsequert chapters refer to physical education, cul- 
tural extension, school buildings (total expenditure in the period covered amounts to 4, 746, 354 sucres, 
equivalent to approximately U.S. $316,423) and other dependencies of the Ministry. 

A chapter devoted to statistics includes twenty tables on various educational movements, demo- 
graphic information, and interpretative comments. The total enrolment in 1950-51 (383, 767) shows an 
increase of 6. 88% over the previous year; the greatest increase took place in secondary education 
(11. 98%). Final chapters review activities in the field of international co-operation, with special refe- 
rence to Unesco and the Associated Project of SAREC (Servicio Ambulante Rural de Extension Cultural). 
Numerous annexes are included, mainly texts of laws and regulations on education, courses of study, 
special decrees, a report on the meeting of the group leaders of the SAREC project, and the draft project 
of the law reforming technical education. 
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El Salvador. Ministerio de Cultura. Memoria de las labores del Ministerio de Cultura, 1951-1952. San 
Salvador, 1952. 91 leaves. Processed. 

The report contains information on the activities of the Ministry for the year 1951-1952. It covers 
pre-school, primary and secondary education as well as teacher training, adult education and cultural 
activities. The general trend has been towards an increase in the number of teachers and schools. Some 
interesting comparative figures are given in the text of the report. In 1950 there were 27 nursery schools, 
staffed by 103 teachers, which increased to 39 with 152 teachers in 1951 and to 43 with 183 teachers in 
1952. Primary education has received special attention and 50% of the total budget for education has been 
assigned to this branch. The figures show that in 1950 there were 1, 647 primary schools, with 4, 093 
teachers; in 1951, 1, 748 schools with 4, 330 teachers; and in 1952, 1, 808 schools with 5, 106 teachers. 
School attendance has increased from 105, 517 in 1951 to 115, 356 in 1952. The curriculum of the primary 
schools has been reformed. Information is given on the training and status of teachers, which is a res- 
ponsibility of the directorate of primary education and normal schools; teachers' salaries were raised in 
1952; a special report is given on each of the normal schools administered by the directorate, showing 
budgets and the number of students graduated in 1951. 

In secondary education, special efforts have been made to improve the quality of the instruction and 
the number of schools has also been increased. A short report is given on each of the most important 
secondary schools. There are 483 official secondary schools, with 602 teachers and 4, 636 students; the 
number of students in private secondary schools is 3, 873. 
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A teacher training college on the graduate level (Escuela Normal Superior) has been established. 
Other sections of the report are concerned with art education, literacy work and adult education. In 1952 
there were 408 fundamental education centres functioning, with 15,574 students. The percentage of illi- 
teracy, which was 58.6% in 1950, is estimated to be lower. A course for fundamental education leaders 
is announced, and its future work is outlined. Finally, attention is paid to physical education, public 
libraries, school buildings and maintenance and general cultural activities. A summary of the main 
achievements for the year is appended to the report. A significant fact is the expansion of the Ministry 
of Culture, which has established six new sections: (1) Technical and Planning, (2) Fine Arts, (3) Travel- 
ling libraries, (4) Economic Activities in schools, (5) Cultural Films, and (6) Publications. 
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Guatemala. Ministerio de Educacién Publica. Memoria de labores. Ano 1951. Guatemala, 1951. 
No pagination. 

This report, mostly administrative, opens with a brief list of the departments, directorates and 
other bodies which make up the Ministry of Education and some of the main ordinances issued by the 
Ministry during 1951, mainly on the status and training of teachers. The information appears under the 
heading of the main administrative division responsible: the Directorate of Public Schools (which em- 
bodies sections for technical and vocational education, urban primary education, pre-school education 
and rural education), the Department of Physical Education; the Directorate of Fine Arts and Cultural 
Extension; the Committee for Literacy Work; Cultural Missions; the Directorate of Administration; 
the Institute of Indian Affairs and other bodies. Independently of the figures given throughout the text, 
some statistical tables are appended to the report, showing public expenditure on education school atten- 
dance and promotion by type of school, the distribution of teaching personnel according to school and sex, 
and the total number and classification of schools. 

The enrolment figures for 1951 show that 214, 129 pupils were taught by 10, 438 teachers in 3, 712 
schools. According to the reports on the second regional literacy campaign (which followed a programme 
of fundamental education) 10, 916 illiterates registered and 3, 702 completed the 10-month course success- 
fully; 1,544 were enrolled in other centres. The first experiment of teaching literacy in the vernacular 
was also made, and work on the first Quekchi primer was started with the collaboration of the Instituto 
Nacional Indigenista. 
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Mexico. Secretaria de Educacidn Piblica. Memoria, 1950-51. México, 1951. 586 pp., illus., tables. 

This report is essentially an administrative document, required for fiscal purposes; it is a com- 
pilation of individual reports by department heads, and records the total activity during the year of the 
component parts of the Ministry. The report of the Directorate of Administration gives a detailed budget 
statement; the directorates of pre-school, primary, secondary, higher and teacher education in turn 
provide a résumé of important developments, the number of institutions and students, and refer where 
necessary to changes in regulation, administration, curricula and methods. 

Other important directorates are those of Indian affairs, literacy and out-of-school education, and 
the services associated with school welfare. Most of the figures are quoted in the text, and some statis- 
tical tables are added. 

During the period covered by the report there were 1,002 nursery schools attended by 90, 175 
children; primary education figures show that there were 17, 685 schools, staffed by 32, 438 teachers, 
registering an attendance of 1, 641,615 students, which shows an increase of 969 schools, 1, 902 teachers 
and 75, 992 students, over the previous year; 70, 224 students attended 453 secondary schools; 26, 387 
students were enrolled in 73 normal schools. A brief historical account of the efforts to eradicate illiteracy 
in Mexico from 1910 to 1951 is presented and the figures for the year 1950-51 show that there were 
14,515 literacy centres, attended by 244, 392 students of whom 168, 308 were men and 76,084 women. An 
interesting feature in the chapter on school construction is the building of 657 new schools, with 603 more 
under construction. 
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Nicaragua. Ministerio de Educacién Publica. Memoria presentada al Honorable Congreso Nacional por 
el Ministro de Estado en.el despacho de educacion publica, doctor Emilio Lacayo L., 1950-1951. Managua, 
D.N., Talleres Nacionales, 1951. 238 pp. 

This annual.report of the Minister of Education to Congress is largely a recapitulation of adminis- 
trative action taken during the year. The Minister's short introductory speech sums up the chief prob- 
lems and achievements of the year: an increase of the school building programme; the start of a cam- 
paign to reduce the Republic's illiteracy rate of 62%;the appointment of 22 attendance officers; the creation 
of a national school of music and of a statistical section concerned with educational data. 
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The remainder of the report gives extremely detailed information on payments effected by the 
Ministry, laws and regulations, the appointments and retirements of teachers. No survey is made of 
education in the country as a whole, or of such important aspects as the quality of teaching. One statis- 
tical table (p. 181) provides a summary of schools, pupils and teachers for the 16 administrative units 
of the country. 


(AMERICA) PERU 
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Peru. Ministerio deEducacionPublica. Memoria del Ministro de Educacidén Publica. Lima, Imprenta 
Colegio Militar Leoncio Prado, 1952. 66 pp., tables. 

This report contains various chapters describing the Government's general educational policy, the 
progress achieved in the various branches of education (number of establishments, teachers and pupils), 
the activity of international organizations giving technical aid to Peru - among them Unesco - and finally, 
the education budget. 

An annex gives fairly detailed figures, covering the period from December 1948 to August 1952, on: 
amounts received month per month by the Fund for National Education through special taxes (stamps, 
horse races, entertainments etc.); new school buildings; subventions granted to schools in order to com- 
plete the construction of school buildings. Other annexes give information on: collaboration of the Ser- 
vicio Cooperativo Peruano Norteamericano de Educacion; tours of inspection undertaken by the Minister 
of Education; the 45 Peruvian students studying abroad and the 6 foreign students studying in Peru on 
fellowships; the printing (since 1950) of 1, 810,000 readers designed for primary schools; areas of study 
covered by The Summer Institute of Linguistics. 

Government action is chiefly concentrated on the construction of school buildings, teacher training 
and improvement of teaching methods. In one year (from July 1951 to July 1952) the following new schools 
were built: 14 kindergartens; 244 primary schools; 104 private schools (17% increase); 4 recognized 
private Schools; 12 nuclear schools in rural areas (55% increase). In 1952, the total number of primary 
schools (State, recognized and private) amounted to 11,592, with 25,439 teachers and 1, 055, 292 pupils. 
About ten "grandes unidades escolares" or all-age schools have been created. The State has authorized 
the opening of 39 new secondary private schools. In 1952, the number of public and private secondary 
schools totalled 287, teachers 4,766, and enrolments amounted to 76,105 pupils. Marked progress in 
vocational and industrial education is shown by the creation of new sections of vocational education in 
schools which previously provided only general secondary education. 

Vocational education (containing four sections: industrial (for girls), industrial (for boys), agricul- 
tural, and commerical) has approximately the same number of schools as in the previous year, but an 
improvement is recorded for the budget and in the number of teachers and pupils (in 1952, 2, 002 teachers, 
an increase of 19%, and 22,402 pupils, an increase of 19%). 

Teacher training is being reorganized, in order to raise the professional standard and to solve the 
problem created by the surplus of urban teachers and the shortage of rural teachers. The number of 
teacher training schools in 1948 was 28 (including 12 urban schools). This figure decreased to 17 (6 
urban schools only) in 1952. The trend is towards the centralization of urban teacher training in the two 
institutos pedagogicos nacionales (one for boys, one for girls) in Lima. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment endeavours to improve and to develop the rural teacher training schools with the eventual aim of 
reaching the entire school population of the countryside. In order to raise the professional standards of 
both future teachers and teachers already in service, a Central Teacher Training School (Escuela Normal 
Central) has just been created in Chosica. A number of teachers study in foreign universities or under- 
take study trips in various countries. In-service training courses are also organized for teachers. As to 
the action undertaken for the improvement of teaching methods, the following events are worth mentioning: 
organization of courses on certain subjects taught; the publication of a handbook of methodology for the 
teaching of reading, and of a new textbook on the use of tests; the introduction, on an experimental basis, 
of new programmes in certain schools in Lima, Callao, Balnearios and some provincial capitals. 

The general educational budget as well as the portions assigned to each level of education have risen 
steadily since 1948. In 1952, the general budget amounted to some 317 million soles, an increase of 8% 
on the previous year's figures. The budget of primary education is about 131 million soles in 1952, re- 
presenting an increase of 4% over 1951. In addition, the "Fund for National Education" increases every 
year and in three years and nine months collected more than 83 million soles. 
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Puerto Rico. Department of Education. Annual report of the Commissioner of Education, 1951-52. San 
Juan, Department of Education press, 1953. 271 pp., tables. Published also in Spanish. 

Roughly one-third of the space in this report is given to a complete survey of the current educa- 
tional system in Puerto Rico; the remaining two-thirds consists of detailed statistical tables. 

The opening paragraphs describe the organization of the department as set out in the new Constitu- 
tion proclaimed on 25 July 1952, followed by a double-page chart of the system. The report goes on to 
describe the arrangement of twelve school grades. The first six grades cover elementary education, the 
next three are devoted to urban junior high school or rural second unit schools, and the last three to 
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senior high school. Private schools at all levels are accredited by the department and form a large part 
of the Puerto Rican educational picture. Those private schools which are so qualified follow either the 
grade pattern as set up in public schools, 6-3-3, or the 8-4 grade pattern. 

In grades 7-9 in both rural and urban schools the ciiildren study English, Spanish, social studies, 
mathematics, science, health, physical education, home economics or native handicrafts for girls, and 
industrial arts for boys. During the period covered there were 98 urban junior high schools and 157 rural 
second unit schools. 

The senior high school offers two main courses in grades 10-12, general and commercial. A third 
element was introduced during the period, and a vocational course was offered on an experimental basis 
in three high schools in co-operation with vocational schools. During the period covered there were 66 
senior high schools. 

Special academic groups for veterans were organized at this time, a continuation of similar previous 
courses. These groups take a special accelerated seven-month course. The eleven vocational trade 
schools offer regular day courses and veterans' trade and industrial education programmes serving over 
9,000 students. The extension programme of the department includes schools for adults, extension seventh 
and eighth grades, and summer and evening high schools. This extension programme served nearly 
13,000 students. 

During the academic year considered in the report, the number of teaching positions increased by 
179 over the previous year. As a result the teacher training programme gained added impetus, and 
scholarships covering tuition fees were granted to 1,670 teachers to enable them to continue their studies 
at the University of Puerto Rico and other private institutions. Another group of 2, 740 teachers was 
authorized to study during the summer. Asa result, the number of provisionally certified teachers has 
substantially decreased and the standard of teaching has improved. Eight scholarships were granted to 
staff members to take graduate work in foreign universities. 

The report deals in detail with every phase of both public and private education in Puerto Rico, cove- 
ring as well special programmes and problems such as book mobiles, school lunches, vocational rehabili- 
tation, school building programmes, teachers! retirement and so forth. Financial aspects of every ques- 
tion are fully demonstrated and discussed. Legislation which was enacted in the course of the period is 
brought out. Educational broadcasting is discussed, and the work of the Government Press in the produc- 
tion of texts is commented on and a list of works translated and/or published in the course of the year is 
given. While the last two-thirds of the report are devoted to complete and detailed statistical tables, 
explanatory tables also appear in the course of the text to bring out comparative figures, or to show 
expenditure patterns. 

The tables at the end of the book are divided into the following categories: Financial; Personnel; 
Child Accounting; Private Schools; and Miscellaneous. The Child Accounting tables are broken down in 
great detail showing sex distribution at all levels, as well as giving a large comprehensive table showing 
the total attendance at all levels and according to school districts. The figures are official and are taken 
as of 30 May 1952 in many cases and slightly before that in others. 

At the front of the report is a list of personnel in the head office of the department, and a list of 
school superintendents for each of the 74 school districts. 


(AMERICA) SURINAM 


387. Surinam. Departement van Onderwijs en Volksontwikkeling. Verslag over het jaar 1952. Paramaribo, 
1953. 110 pp. 

This is the annual report of the Director of Education. It contains a complete survey of all levels 
of education, public and private, available in Surinam. While presented in two parts, general and statis- 
tical, the former carries such statistics as are needed for describing the growth of the school system. 

The text first reviews the different types of school - elementary, continued elementary, secondary. 
There has been a growth of about 6% in enrolment during the year: elementary schools show a steady in- 
crease, the general secondary school and teacher training college are expanding, but the agricultural 
secondary school appears to suffer from drop-outs. Kindergartens have a considerable enrolment; and 
over and above the regular school system there are a large number of "bush" schools run by missions with 
a small Government grant. The next chapter reports the results of ennual inspections, which are more of 
a guiding than a controlling nature; for example, staff meetings are held in each school to discuss points 
of educational method with the inspector. The report sums up general impressions of the quality of 
teaching different supjects, and this is supplemented in the next chapter by the comments of official exami- 
nation boards. Technical education and higher ("semi-university") education are treated separately in 
some detail. The latter comprises courses in law, administration and medicine. The descriptive report 
ends with a review of adult education, public libraries, bursaries and legislation. Throughout the text, 
an attempt is made to relate the situation in 1952 to previous years and to bring out important trends and 
problems. 

The statistical section presents data on the budget; the number of schools, teachers and pupils; the 
distribution of pupils by age and class in different types of school; and examination results. Methods of 
tabulation make it easy to gain an overall view of the school system and to relate the figures to the des- 
criptive text. 
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United States Office of Education. Biennial survey of education in the United States of America 1948-50. 
Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1950-52. Chapter 1: Statistical summary of education, 1947-48. 50 pp. 
tables. $0.20; Chapter 2: Statistics of state school systems, 1949-50. 115 pp. tables. $0.30; 

Chapter 3: Statistics of city school systems, 1947-48. 85 pp. tables. $0.25; Chapter 4, section I: 
Statistics of higher education; faculty, students, and degrees, 1949-50. 65 pp. tables. $0.25; section II: 
Statistics of higher education, receipts, expenditures and property, 1949-50. 61 pp. tables. $0.20. — 

Education in the United States of America is highly decentralized; each of the 48 States has its own 
school system, and within these the control and maintenance of schools is the responsibility of smaller 
administrative units - the counties and, ultimately, the local school districts. The preparation of a 
national report is therefore no easy matter. 

One of the earliest and most important functions of the Federal Office of Education has been the 
compiling of a biennial survey. This is largely statistical, and now follows a standard pattern. Four 
"chapters" are prepared for each two-year period and published separately when ready; the themes are - 
(1) summary statistics for all levels and types of education; (2) State school systems; (3) city school 
systems; and (4) higher education. Additional topics are treated as need and occasion arise. For the 
1949-50 survey, only chapters 2 and 4 are as yet available. 

The core of each booklet is the set of tables, but these are introduced by an analytical text which 
describes how the data were assembled and what conclusions may be drawn as totrends. The summary 
chapter for 1947-48 reviews the number of administrative units from which data were obtained; a single 
table gives the number of schools by specified type for each State, with the total for the continental United 
States of America. The trend toward consolidation is shown by tables which reflect the decrease in one- 
teacher schools (from almost 150, 000 in 1929-30 to half that number in 1947-48), and a corresponding 
rise in the number of children transported to school and funds used for the purpose (a three-fold increase 
in the same period). Enrolments for the entire country are then examined, in terms of the type and level 
of school, and related to the population in different age groups. The introductory text uses these figures 
to anticipate the probable school population for the period 1958-65. Comparisons are drawn between pub- 
lic and private schools; and a survey made of the schools' power of retention; the graduation of students 
from high school, college and universities; revenues for and expenditure on education; the teaching staff; 
higher education; and federal aid for education. 

In a highly condensed form, this summary chapter brings together the main elements necessary for 
striking a national balance. The other parts of the Biennial Survey develop particular segments in greater 
detail. The approach throughout is statistical, and only such problems are dealt with as are susceptible 
of quantitative treatment; nevertheless, the range is wide, and includes even curricular aspects of educa- 
tion, as in Chapter V, Offerings and Enrolments in High School Subjects, a non-biennial part of the 
1948-49 survey. 

A national view of educational issues may be obtained from the Annual Report of the Office of Educa- 
tion (United States Office of Education. Annual report 1952. Washington, D.C. Govt. Printing Office, 
1953. 31 pp.). Tnis was originally an account of the activities of the Federal Office, and it does not deai 
with State school systems. However, in recent years the Commissioner has put forward the chief prob- 
lems confronting national education, thus implying federal action, either through studies and consultant 
services of the Office or through federal policy decisions. The 1952 report deals broadly with the need 
for safeguarding local interest in and control of education; to do so requires the solution of certain urgent 
problems: shortage of buildings and teachers (while 160, 000 new teachers are needed in 1952-53, only 
100, 000 are being produced); better teaching of the fundamental subjects at elementary level; "life adjust- 
ment education" (i.e. a programme to reorientate the non-vocational secondary school curriculum); and 
better provisions for the children of migrant workers and for exceptional children. 

The 48 State Departments of Education each make an annual or biennial report. While no account of 
these is possible here, a recent production provides an excellent comparative survey of the formal ele- 
ments in these reports (United States Office of Education. The State Department of Education Report. 
Washington, D.C. 1953. 58 pp.). This survey examines the purposes and legal bases of the reports: how 
they are planned, prepared, edited, produced and distributed. 
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Venezuela. Ministerio de Educacién. Memoria que el Ministerio de Educacién presenta a la Asamblea 
Constituyente de los Estados Unidos de Venezuela en sus sesiones de 1953. Afios 1948 a 1952. Caracas, 
Editorial Bellas Artes, 1953. 872 pp. maps, tables, charts. 

Following an introduction by the Minister of Education, this large volume contains the texts of 
executive decrees and ten chapters devoted to the activities of the Cabinet, the legal service, the various 
directorates of education (primary and teacher training; secondary, higher and specialized; and tech- 
nical), the directorates of culture and fine arts, and of administration, the institute for social welfare, 
the directorate of physical education and the national institute for sports. 
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The Minister's introduction gives a general survey of federal action in education during the period 
reviewed. A number of points are stressed. The improvement of the teaching service - socially, pro- 
fessionally and economically - was brought about by new services and administrative measures and a new 
salary scale was also introduced. The advance of public education is revealed by increased school buil- 
ding and new plans. Over four years, 78 buildings were completed to receive more than 30, 000 pupils. 

A ten-year plan for buildings was drawn up in June 1951, with the provision of 360 million bolivars for 
this purpose. The system of inspection has been overhauled, and the country is now divided into six 
large regions, with a superintendent of education for each. The Technical Council for Education has been 
re-established. Among the institutions created or reorganized are the Institute of Education with its 
practice secondary school, an inter-American rural teacher training school, a school of petroleum engi- 
neering, a faculty of forestry, a directorate for physical education and a national institute for sports. 

In 1952, the education budget exceeded 140 million bolivars, a rise of 18% on the 1948 budget. State 
governments contributed a further 50 millions and municipalities 5 millions. 

A survey of government policy in education is followed by the texts of the main legal measures 
taken. The Decree, No. 139, of 25 May 1949, contains a provisional statute for education and lays down 
the general structure of the system. Two diagrams complete the section: one on the organization of the 
Ministry, the other on the articulation of the school system. 

Chapter 3, with 242 pages, outlines the functions of the directorate of primary education and teacher 
training. Achievements during the year are recorded in some 40 statistical tables and graphs, giving a 
very detailed quantitative survey of teachers, pupils, schools and budget. In 1952 there were 15, 146 
teachers (a rise of 8% on 1951); of the 586, 000 pupils enrolled (a 63% rise on 1948), attendance reached 
413,107. The total of 7, 250 schools was composed of 1, 849 federal, 3,656 State, 1, 283 municipal and 
462 private institutions. Of these, 5,816 were one-teacher schools. Primary school inspection has been 
reorganized, and the text uses graphs, maps and tables to describe the present structure, functions and 
activities in each of the six regions. Rural education, the literacy campaign and the training of teachers 
are dealt with in detail. By 1952 there were 40 teacher training schools (28 private), with 429 staff and 
over 3, 000 students. 

Chapter 4 covers secondary, higher and specialized (i.e. commercial and industrial) education. It 
describes the various types of school and adds full statistics. The number of schools, 133 in 1952, has 
increased 40% since 1948. The Institute of Education is once more included under higher education; it 
provides a course of four years. The work of the universities is described in turn by the President of 
the Reform Council of the Central University (Caracas) and by the rectors of the universities in Merida 
and Maracaibo. 

Chapter 5 is devoted to the technical directorate. This co-ordinates the technical services of the 
department, including statistics. A series of tables and maps explains the budgets and the school building 
situation in the various States. Accounts are also given of the work of the Venezuelan National Commis- 
sion for Unesco, examination results at different levels, and the curricula drawn up for specialized edu- 
cation (commercial, arts and trades, nursing and social service schools). 

Chapter 6 is devoted to the activities of the directorate for culture and fine arts. The administra- 
tive chapter gives details of public expenditure on education; primary education and teacher training 
received over 60 million bolivars from the total central budget of 140 millions. The final chapters of the 
report deal with social welfare, physical education and sports. 


(ASIA) CEYLON 
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Ceylon. Department of Education. Administration report of the Director of Education for 1952. Colombo, 
Ceylon Government Press, 1953. 55 pp., tables. Rs. 1, 10. 

In this administrative report, half the space is devoted to a broad survey of education during the 
year and half to detailed statistical tables. 

The Director's general introduction describes significant development for 1952. This was a year of 
reorganization following the Education (Amendment) Act of 1951; the replacement of English by the 
national language in the primary schools was extended; there was a corresponding intensification of 
teacher training; and a selective test was introduced between the lower and upper cycles of secondary 
schooling. 

Reports from the nine provincial education officers are briefly quoted; they are essentially inspec- 
tion reports, summing up the quality of teaching. The remaining chapters of the document deal with 
separate aspects of education, selected on the grounds of their significance in the year under review, and 
not identical from year to year. Handicraft teaching in government schools has made great strides (the 
chief crafts being weaving, carpentry, basketry) and the supply of vocationally trained teachers has im- 
proved. Progress in adult education is also recorded. A Central Council of Adult Education was set up 
in June 1951 to co-ordinate the work of different government departments and as a result comprehensive 
programmes have developed "so as to make adult education in this country a powerful instrument in the 
building up of a true democracy". 

The report gives details of the types of institution and courses of study for teacher training. Secon- 
dary teachers are trained in 6 institutions, including the university; primary teachers in 18 primary and 
junior training colleges where the medium is Sinhalese and Tamil. Curricula have been reorganized, and 
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subjects fall into three compulsory groups: professional, academic, and practical. Refresher courses 
are organized by each province, and during 1952 reached 6, 400 of the country's 45, 000 teachers. 

Other topics discussed in the report are art education, the educational publications board, handi- 
capped children, the university and colleges. 

The statistics show a total enrolment in 1952 of just over 1,500,000 students, of whom some 
250, 000 were in secondary, 23,000 in higher education, 2,500 in teacher training colleges. Distribution 
tables classify pupils by age group and by classes. The basis for compiling the tables was a school cen- 
sus taken on 31 May 1952. The financial summary is extremely detailed. 


(ASIA) INDIA 


391. India. Ministry of Education. Education in India 1948-49. New Delhi, 1952. 303 pp. 

This report gives an account of progress made in education during the year under review in the 
former provinces and those States that at the time were already merged in the provinces or taken over by 
the Government of India. It is based on materials supplied by provincial and State educational authorities 
which are the controlling bodies of education, and principally contains information on the provision of 
educational facilities, and figures for public and recognized institutions. 

The volume begins with a general summary of important developments during the year. The chief 
national concern was with the provision of free and compulsory education, the extension of basic, social 
and technical education and the reorganization of secondary and higher education. Several committees 
were appointed by the Central Government to study particular problems. The most important were the 
Committee on Ways and Means of Financing Educational Development in India, the Secondary Education 
Committee and the Committee on Adult (Social) Education. The summary also includes paragraphs of 
significant developments in each of the provinces and areas, and a summing up of the total number of 
institutions, pupils and expenditure in education on an all-India basis. 

The main body of the report contains details on primary, secondary, university, professional, tech- 
nical and social education and teacher training. Each chapter starts with some general comments, fol- 
lowed by a comparative analysis of developments in the provinces and areas. The statistical tables pro- 
vide comparison between the provinces for the year under review and the previous year. In total, there 
was a general increase in the number of pupils at all levels of education: 12% for primary, 16% for 
secondary and 18, 6% for higher and 20% for vocational and technical education. Included in the last figure 
was a rise of 32.4% for teachers in training. 

In primary education some progress was made in extending free and compulsory education, and 
there was also an increase in the number of basic schools, of schools including handicrafts in their curri- 
culum, and of institutions which train teachers for staffing these schools. The problems of crowded 
buildings, teacher-pupil ratio and wastage resulting from children dropping out of school before they reach 
the fourth class remained acute. 

The most significant development in secondary education was the report of the Commission appoin- 
ted by the Government of India. Its recommendations, which were circulated to the provincial govern- 
ments, included the division of 12 years primary and secondary schooling into three stages: junior basic 
(5 years), senior basic or pre-secondary (3 years) and secondary (4 years). Other proposed changes 
affected the curriculum, examinations, qualifications and conditions of service of teachers and the setting 
up of provincial boards and an all-India Council for Secondary Education. 

A similar Commission was appointed in 1948 to consider problems concerning university education. 
The inadequate supply of trained teachers remained serious in spite of the increased number of training 
institutions and of trainees. This was recognized as being a serious obstacle to the development and ex- 
pansion of education in the country. 

A guide plan was prepared by an Adult (Social) Education Committee and accepted at a meeting of 
provincial ministers. The plan provides for the systematic organization of education for adult illiterates 
with a programme that covers not only literacy but also other subjects relevant to citizenship. This plan 
was already put into operation in several provinces. 

In a miscellaneous chapter, information is given on pre-primary education, physical and aesthetic 
education, provisions for the handicapped, extra-curricular activities, school meals, medical services, 
etc. The report is completed by a set of statistical tables on an all-India basis. 

Education in India being the responsibility of the State governments, with the Central Ministry of 
Education and its Central Advisory Board of Education serving as co-ordinating and advisory bodies, most 
States publish their own annual reports. The one for Bombay State for 1950-51, for example, (published 
by Bombay State Education Department, 1953, 353 pp.) is extremely detailed, with statistical data 
occupying three-quarters of the volume. The presentation of the report follows the same general pattern 
as the Central Government report. 





(ASIA) PAKISTAN 


392. East Bengal. Report on public instruction in East Bengal for the year 1948-49. Dacca, East Bengal Govt. 
Press, 1952. 67 pp. Rs. 2-1-0. 
The réle of the Ministry of Education of the Government of Pakistan is principally one of co-ordina- 
tion of policy and planning; educational administration is the concern of the provincial and State 
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governments which, in turn, delegate responsibility to various authorities. Funds are obtained by means 
of taxation, and substantial assistance is afforded by private religious and philanthropic bodies. Instruc- 
tion is not free, except in certain areas where compulsory primary education has been introduced, and in 
private institutions fees are sometimes very high. 

Since the pattern of education varies little from province to province, the report under review may 
be considered representative. Essentially an administrative document, it systematically covers primary, 
secondary, higher and special aspects of education. The presentation exactly conforms to that of the de- 
partment of instruction's previous annual report: the first two chapters are devoted respectively to a 
summary of significant developments and of the administrative set-up; each stage of education is then 
dealt with separately - general observations are followed by a factual account, fully illustrated by compa- 
rative statistics, of the existing schools, the agencies controlling them, staffing, enrolment, financial 
provision, curricula, school buildings and health, extra-curricuiar activities and any outstanding features 
of the period covered. 

The second half of the text is entirely devoted to detailed statistical tables. The partition of Bengal 
in 1947 caused a grave crisis in educational organization in the new province of East Bengal. Major prob- 
lems were the loss of Calcutta, previously the seat of the central authority, the departure of Hindu tea- 
chers, the closing of privately-owned institutions through lack of funds and the necessity to reform the 
curriculum to overcome prejudice. The report for 1946-47 describes the immediate measures taken to 
deal with this situation, the most important being the promulgation of the East Bengal Education Ordinance 
1947, which gave the University of Dacca complete and practically autonomous control of higher education 
and created the East Bengal Secondary Education Board. The Department of Public Instruction continued 
to exercise full control over primary education. 

The present report describes the progress made in reorganization. The outstanding difficulty, 
which is strongly emphasized, is the acute shortage of teachers, of whom less than 50% are trained; very 
low rates of pay are blamed for this. During the period some 3 1/4 million pupils attended educational 
institutions, representing between 8% and 9% of the population. General school education comprises ten 
classes: four at the primary level, two at the middle, divided into two streams, English and vernacular, 
and four higher grades 7 - 10 which prepare for matriculation; the high schools frequently include also 
the six lower classes. Instruction at the lower levels is generally given in Bengali, but at higher levels 
English is used. In general, there is no segregation in schools by race or creed, but frequently by sex. 

The report describes two noteworthy achievements: the introduction of compulsory free primary 
education in the district of Chittagong, and the progress of mass literacy in Sylhet district and its intro- 
duction in the Rajshahi Range. There was also encouraging progress in the education of girls and women. 
But on the whole, conditions were so difficult as to preclude any large-scale developments. 


(ASIA) PHILIPPINES 
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Philippines. Bureau of Public Schools. Gearing the schools to the improvement of community life; forty- 
fifth annual report (1949-1950) of the Director of Public Schools. Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1952. 








197 pp., tables. 

This report covers all phases of public education, but not private schools which enrol nearly 15% 
of the total student population, 97% of the college and university enrolment, and more than 60% of the 
enrolment in the secondary schools. The report is largely qualitative in character even though the appen- 
dix, which covers two-thirds of the total space, is given over to statistics of enrolment and attendance, 
promotion, school finance, teacher turn-over, training and status of teachers, salaries, and school buil- 
dings and finance. 

Each chapter takes up one phase of education and includes a detailed discussion of the important de- 
velopments during the school year, some of the trends, and a number of the problems. On the elementary 
level the movement for community education was continued and extended to more provinces, greater 
attention being given to the relationship to the community of the regular school subjects - arithmetic and 
languages, character training, social studies, art and music, physical education, agriculture, industrial 
arts and home economics. In the high schools, greater emphasis was placed on guidance, public relations, 
and work experience. In vocational education, progress was characterized by the rapid rehabilitation and 
reconstruction of school plants, the procuring of more tools and equipment, farm machinery and other 
facilities for instruction, and an unprecedented increase in enrolment. 

One of the outstanding features of the teacher training programme was the institution for practically 
all public normal schools of practice teaching in off-campus elementary classes. Vacation classes, sum- 
mer workshops, teachers' meetings, week-end conferences, and similar in-service training schemes 
continued to be improved and vitalized. The conversion of the Philippine Normal School into a four-year 
degree granting institution was among the highlights of the school year, a development which foreshadowed 
the change in 1953 requiring that from 1954 all candidates for elementary school teaching positions should 
have had the equivalent of four years of training on the college level. 

The participation of civic organizations and individual citizens in literacy instruction and community 
school projects has made possible the extension of adult education to the barrios (villages). Of the 51 
school divisions, 50 have conducted adult education in one form or another, covering 2, 825 barrios, towns 
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and cities. During the year, a total of 203, 851 people attended adult education classes and a total of more 
than three quarters of a million participated in 5,088 community lectures. Of those attending literacy 
classes, 24% were promoted and became literate. Greater efforts were made to relate reading matter to 
agriculture and industry, food and health, home and family, and other aspects of everyday life. 

Progress has been made in curriculum development for all levels. Among the changes introduced are: 
a special curriculum in one of the agricultural high schools for a selected group of boys and girls to prepare 
them for service in rural and community elementary schools; the elimination of a number of theoretical 
courses in the two-year special trade curriculum; and the compulsory teaching of Spanish in the fourth year 
of the high school. Corresponding progress was made in developing better techniques of evaluation. In the 
field of research a total of 178 studies were carried out by school superintendents, supervisors and class- 
room teachers - school administration 53, curriculum 62, guidance 5, measurements and evaluation 13, 
supervision 12, instruction 6, vocational education 24, and others 3. One of the most significant was the 
Iloilo experiment on the use of the vernacular as the medium of instruction in the primary grades. There 
has been a steady increase in yearly appropriation for the schools, and during the year under review "30% 
of the national budget was made available to the Bureau of Public Schools", this not including appropriations 
for other educational entities and bodies such as the Department of Education Secretariat, the University of 
the Philippines, and the Office of the Director of Private Schools. 

Data on enrolment show consistent improvement for the last ten-year period. On the elementary level 
it rose from 1, 922, 738 in 1940-41 to 3, 960, 375 in 1949-50, and on the high school level, from 100, 987 in 
1940-41 to 206, 004 in 1949-50. Including enrolment in private schools and colleges and all other types of 
schools, the total school population in 1949-50 was more than 4 1/2 million in a total population of 20, 000, 000 

Among the most urgent problems listed were those of finance. The increase in enrolment was far 
ahead of the increase in school appropriations. In the secondary schools, teachers' salaries and other ex- 
penses were met by tuition fees. Many schools were still housed in temporary quarters despite the increase 
in school building construction. The inadequacy of laboratory equipment and standard classroom chairs for 
students and of such essential instructional materials as textbooks, visual aids, and even blackboards, was 
another recurrent problem which handicapped teaching. There was need for increased vocational aid to meet 
the tremendous increase in enrolment in the vocational schools. Increased enrolments and school appropria- 
tions did not always include corresponding funds for the salaries of additional supervisors and principals, so 
that while there has been a tremendous improvement quantitatively speaking, it was at the expense of educa- 
tional quality. 


(ASIA) SOUTH EAST ASIA 
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Malaya. Department of Education. Annual report on education for 1951. Kuala Lumpur, 1952. 102 pp., 
map, tables. 

Singapore. Department of Education. Annual report 1951. Singapore, Government Printing Office, 1952. 
179 pp., tables. $2.00. 

The Malayan report is presented with an abridged text and full statistical tables. The account of deve- 
lopments during the year brings out the remarkable growth in school enrolment: 264,000 in January 1946, 
674, 000 in January 1951 and 720,000 a year later. Of this total, some 40,000 students attend secondary and 
higher schools. The report gives information about the various school types, termed Malay, English, 
Chinese and Indian, according to the medium of instruction used. There has been an increase in teacher 
training to keep pace with the growing school population. The principal method has been the organization of 
in-service training, week-end and other part-time courses; and during 1951 the department experimentally 
took over a training college in England to give a thorough training to Malayan students from all ethnic groups. 

The Singapore report is full, the text containing the three standard parts on historical background, 
policy and review of the past year. With its ten-year plan for educational development, the Singapore 
Government aims to provide the facilities for universal primary education. The multiracial society and a 
school system reflecting communal differences are serious obstacles; the authorities have therefore tried 
to foster "English" schools (with the vernaculars taught as subjects) in an attempt to provide a single type 
of school for all. Although enrolments rose in 1951 and new accommodation was available, it became clear 
that the development scheme was not advancing rapidly enough. Since the war, the birth-rate has risen 
sharply, and the effects are being felt in the schools. There is a general shortage of buildings and staff, 
and underlying budgetary difficulties. 








(AUSTRALASIA) AUSTRALIA 
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New South Wales. Department of Public Instruction. Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for 1950. 
Sydney, Government Printer, 1952. 32 pp., tables. 

Queensland. Department of Public Instruction. Report of the Secretary for Public Instruction for the year 
1951. Brisbane, Government Printer, 1952. 74 pp., tables. 

Tasmania. Education Department. Report for the year 1950. Hobart, Government Printer, 1951. 10, 
Xxv pp., tables. 

Victoria. Education Department. Report of the Minister of Education for the year 1950-51. Melbourne, 
Government Printer, 1952. 50 pp., tables. 2s. 6d. 
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Western Australia. Education Department. Report for the year 1951. Perth, Government Printer, 1952. 
42 pp., tables. 

These reports from five of the six States (excluding South Australia) cover, in the main, pre-primary 
primary, secondary, and technical education in public schools. For Victoria private schools statistics are 
reported ina summary form. Higher education (universities) is included only in the reports of New South 
Wales and Queensland, the former scantily, but including some statistics, and the latter in the form of a 
thorough descriptive and statistical report which presents a good picture of the organization and scope of the 
University of Queensland. 

Since education in Australia, under the Federal Constitution, is primarily the responsiblity of the in- 
dividual States, it is to their reports that one must go for information. It is not easy to obtain a composite 
impression of Australian education as the reports reflect not only differences in detail of organization but 
fundamental differences in educational policy. Examples of this are seen in the secondary school entrance 
system peculiar to Queensland, the variety of teacher training systems and methods of trainee recruitment, 
the Area Schools forming an important part of the Tasmanian system but not found in the same form anywhere 
else, and soon. The reports bring out clearly many of these differences. 

Even more noticeable, however, are the common problems between States. These fall into two major 
categories; those associated with a rapidly increasing child population due to migration and a high post-war 
birth-rate, and those associated with the secondary schools. The methods adopted in each State to cope with 
larger numbers of pupils are discussed in all reports. In all except that of New South Wales the need for 
improved secondary facilities and changes of policy in secondary schools is discussed in some detail. From 
the tone of the first report of the new Director of Education in Queensland one may expect to see radical 
changes in the secondary system in that State in the near future. Both of these major preoccupations lead 
naturally to the consideration of teacher recruitment and training and each of the reports throws some light 
on changes and developments in these fields. In particular, it is noticeable that in each State there was a 
considerable increase in the number of trainees in the year under consideration and a tendency in most 
States to lengthen and extend the scope of training courses. 

Each report contains a general statement on progress and changes during the year which is followed by 
more detailed statements in the fields of primary, secondary and technical education and in special fields. 
The activities of research and guidance services are reported, as are those of other special services (radio, 
correspondence classes, handicapped children, visual aids, physical education etc.) though, as is normal 
with annual reports, a foreknowledge of the mode of operation of the various services is usually assumed. 

In all cases, statistical tables are printed in a group at the end of the report, as the first annex to it. 
This makes them readily accessible. They reflect the variations in organization between States and, to the 
extent of these differences, comparisons are difficult. The annual conference of Directors of Education in 
1947 adopted a standardized system of presentation of statistics and in the five reports under review all 
except Western Australia use the standard framework. Although there are still wide differences within the 
frame, this innovation makes for much easier comparative reading. The value of the standard system is 
further enhanced in the reports of New South Wales, Queensland and Tasmania by the diagrammatic presen- 
tation of the articulation of the school system immediately before the statistical tables. The standard presen- 
tation of financial statistics in the Queensland, Tasmanian and Victorian reports is particularly useful. 

The coverage of statistics is, in general, good. Two items might be noted as being valuable in the 
statistical tables of any country; the reporting of age grade distributions (except in New South Wales) 
broken down into various sections of the system; and the reporting of school leavers by destination (except 
in Queensland and Western Australia). Tasmania has even been able to report school leavers by destination 
and by age and grade of leaving - most valuable and interesting statistics to the educator and to other public 
authorities. The statistical information with respect to enrolment, attendance, types of schools, teachers, 
their number and qualifications is comprehensive. 

It is to be regretted that similar information is not available for private schools which enrol almost 
40% of the pupils at the secondary level. 

Australia. Office of Education. Annual report 1951. Sydney, 1951. 86 pp., tables. Processed. 

The Commonwealth Office of Education came into being in 1945 as a research and advisory body. As 
the administration of education is a State responsibility the official report of the office is not concerned with 
the work of the State Department of Education whose reports are dealt with above. 

The Commonwealth Report discusses the activities of the office of education in the fields with which 
the Commonwealth is particularly concerned. The only active teaching programme now directed by the 
office is carried out in native education schools in the northern territory which have been established only 
in recent years. Six schools with 249 pupils were operating in 1951. The migrant education programme 
was administered by the office until November 1951, when its direction was passed to the States. The 
Commonwealth retained responsibility for the preparation of textbooks and teaching material, radio lessons, 
research and teacher training. The programme is described in some detail. One division of the Office - 
the International Relations Division - carries out an extensive programme of activities associated with 
countries in South and South East Asia, the Colombo Plan, Unesco and other international agencies. The 
Advisory Services Division of the Office incorporates a research section, an information and publications 
section, and a section handling Commonwealth and States relations in education and liaison with other 
Commonwealth departments. 
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The Office acts as a secretariat for the Universities Commission which controls Post-War Reconstruction 
Training, Commonwealth Scholarships (3,000 per year) to university students, and Commonwealth Grants 
to Universities. The Commission report is included here. It sets out the operation of the schemes at some 
length and publishes comprehensive statistics covering all students and activities financed by the Common- 
wealth through these channels. Complete, composite Australian statistics in the field of higher education 
are not available in published form, so far as is known; their inclusion in some such report as this one 
would provide valuable information not readily available at present. 


(AUSTRALASIA) NEW ZEALAND 
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New Zealand. Department of Education. Report of the Minister of Education for the year ended 31 
December 1951. Wellington, Government Printer, 1952. 31 pp., (E-1). 9d. 








Primary and post-primary education. Wellington, Government Printer, 1953. 38 pp. (E-2). 





2s. 6d. 
Education of Maori Children. Wellington, Government Printer, 1953. 16 pp. (E-3). 1s. Od. 





The report of the Minister of Education contains nine pages of textual report, and the remaining twenty- 
two pages are devoted to statistical tables covering every phase of New Zealand education, both public and 
private, from kindergarten through university and including statistics on vocational guidance centres. School 
attendance figures are given in careful breakdown showing the various regions, sexes and ages of students, 
and covering the Maori population as well. A census of the number of teachers is included, and there is a 
section on teachers' salaries. The final tables are a comprehensive statement of expenditures and recoveries. 

The textual side of the report is a brief historical survey of the educational system in New Zealand and 
a presentation of the problems which are being faced at present, such as lack of sufficient numbers of school 
buildings, resultant overcrowding of classes, shortage of teachers and the accompanying lowering of stan- 
dards. Of particular interest during the period under review was the opening of three new schools for handi- 
capped children, the organization of classes for adult new settlers speaking a foreign language, and the in- 
creasing dependence on the department of the schools in the Pacific Islands. 

The report on primary and post-primary education is a double one made by the inspectors of each type 
of school. In primary education there is a shortage of teachers. This condition is expected to increase until 
1960, but because of an increase in the size of the pool from which the colleges draw their young people the 
most difficult years are thought to be over. During the year, a new salary scale for teachers was introduced 
which has materially bettered the condition of the present-day teacher, and will, it is hoped, help with future 
recruitment. Here too, there is the problem of space, classes having outgrown the existing facilities. Revi- 
sion of the primary school curriculum continues. The Correspondence School served approximately 1, 700 
students of which 500 were suffering from physical disabilities. Enrolment tends to fall in this field as trans- 
portation facilities improve and make it possible for formerly isolated children to attend their local schools. 
The report of the Inspector of Post-Primary Schools differs from the other reports in that it has tables along 
with the text showing the comparative figures in enrolment and in courses taken. A detailed analysis of sub- 
jects taken over the past three years is given, showing the changes which have occurred in that period. One 
of the big changes in post-primary education was brought about by the change of the Apprentices Act which 
now permits the release of apprentices to attend day classes in technical schools. Detailed statistical tables 
covering public and private education in all their phases complete the reports and occupy nearly two-thirds 
of the booklet. 

The report on the education of Maori children is half text and half statistical tables. The report em- 
phasizes improvements in the quality of the work done by students and in the teaching. The entire report 
brings out the fact that Maori education is expanding in every way. New buildings are being built, trade 
scholarships are being made available in good number, and there has heen little difficulty in staffing the 
schools. The tables cover every phase of Maori education both public and private, and schools attendance 
figures are broken down into age and sex distribution. 


(AUSTRALASIA) TONGA, FIJI AND SOLOMON ISLANDS 
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Tonga. Department of Education. Report of the Minister of Education for the year 1951. Nuku'alofa, 
Government Printer, 1952. 8 pp. 

Fiji. Department of Education. Report for the year 1951 (Council Paper No. 18). Suva, Government Press, 
1952. 19 pp. 2s. - a 

British Solomon Islands Protectorate. Report on education 1951 { Honiara, 1952 ve Various pagination. 
Processed. 

These reports show the many educational problems common to the three territories: difficulties of 
communication and transportation in a widely scattered island group, a serious lack of suitable school 
buildings, of teaching materials, of trained teachers, and also - in the case of the heterogeneous populations 
of Fiji and the Solomon Islands - the inevitable multiplicity of languages. Various solutions have been tried 
with some success: the establishment of boarding schools, the regular distribution of an information bulletin 
to teachers, refresher courses for teachers; the publication of textbooks; and the Fiji Education Department 
also plans to start a school broadcasting service. 
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With the exception of some provision for technical and teacher training, there are few facilities for 
education beyond the secondary level in either territory - students selected as the result of examination 
enter universities in New Zealand and Australia. In general, a far greater emphasis is placed on the educa- 
tion of boys than of girls, and secondary and post-secondary education - recruitment for which is by compe- 
titive examination - has a strong vocational bias. 

In Tonga, education is centrally administered and already well organized, and here the language prob- 
lem is not so acute. Church organizations bear approximately half the cost of primary education. Attendance 
at school is compulsory for children between 7 and 14 years. During the year covered by this report, there 
were in existence 132 primary schools with an attendance of 10, 805 and a teaching staff of 360, and 10 secon- 
dary schools with an enrolment of 1, 740. Inadequate accommodation restricts the number attending school, 
particularly at the secondary level. Plans inclide the establishment of a sixth class in primary schools 
when conditions permit. 

The 1950 report from Fiji gave an exhaustive historical preface, and the text under review simply re- 
fers to this and commences with a description of the present system and current development. Although 
controlled by the Government, education is greatly assisted by private bodies. The rule that every child be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 15 should attend school if one is available within a radius of three miles is difficult 
to enforce, so that education is not yet entirely compulsory. Separate schools exist for Fijians, Indians, 
Chinese and Europeans, and a further number for children from more than one section of the population. 
Primary education covers 8 years; fees charged at government primary schools are 10s. per term. In 1951 
a total enrolment of 54,688 pupils (primary: 52,912; secondary: 1,776; post-secondary: 157) represented 
18.11% of the population; the number of registered teachers was 1, 304; 9.84% of the General Revenue was 
spent on education. The report refers to detailed statistical tables which are appended. 

As a result of the Japanese invasion during the war, education in the Solomon Islands which had, up to 
that time, been undertaken entirely by missions, was completely disorganized. This is briefly stated in the 
preface to the report for 1951, Part Il of which gives an account of the position of mission education in that 
year; this is largely conditioned by lack of funds and personnel and by local native superstitions, and hence 
shows a considerable variation in standard from place to place. An education regulation, envisaging the sub- 
sidizing of missions with government funds and allowing a certain amount of government supervision of 
schools, was put into final form in 1951 and it was hoped to promulgate it in 1952. The two most important 
developments during the period under review were the increasing interest shown in the Government Experi- 
mental Native Administration School opened at Auki in 1949, and the carrying out of two pilot projects in 
mass education at Kia and Hauhui; the latter are described in full in Appendix II to the report. 


(EUROPE) AUSTRIA 
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Austria. Bundesministerium fllr Unterricht. Zahlenm¥ssige Darstellung des Schulwesens in Osterreich. 
Schuljahr 1952-53. Heft 2. Wien, 1953. 76 pp., tables. 








The Ministry of Education and the Central Office of Statistics have brought out their second annual sur- 
vey of education in Austria. While the previous volume described the various types of school and generally 
contained much more text, the present issue is largely statistical. Apart from the information it gives about 
Austrian education, it has the particular interest of being the first national report to take into account the 
needs and interests of foreign educators, as expressed in Unesco's attempts to secure comparable treatment 
of basic data. 

A short introductory chapter describes the historical background of the present school system. The 
system itself is shown in three diagrams which obviate the need for a great deal of text: a bar diagram 
showing the relationship between the school age and compulsory attendance and the different types of educa- 
tion; a fork diagram setting out the types of school and their articulation, so that it is possible to trace a 
student's passage through the school system; and a statistical diagram showing what percentage of Austria's 
population, for each year of age, was enrolled in the different types of establishment on 15 October 1952. 
The final statistical table of the book is a summary table, based on a Unesco model, giving national totals of 
schools, classes and students for each level of education, both public and private. With the aid of this 
material the non-Austrian reader gains a clearer view of the school system than is possible from any of the 
more traditional reports. 

The main purpose of the publication is, however, not overlooked: to present Austrian educators with a 
composite view of their schools and resources. The first table, with some analytical text, projects forward 
to 1958 the probable enrolments in the first four classes of the primary school; these reach their maximum 
in the 1956-57 school year. Chapter I gives data on pre-school and primary establishments for 1952-53. 
The number of institutions, enrolment and attendance of pupils, number and qualifications of teachers are 
shown for each of the l#nder, and details are given of curricula and school welfare services. Chapter 2, on 
secondary education, provides a similar wealth of detail, and the analysis of vocational education by specia- 
lization is particularly interesting. The third chapter covers higher education. 

The Austrian school population numbers some 1,115,000 students, of whom over 67, 000 attend general 
secondary schools, 115,000 vocational schools and over 20,000 establishments for higher education. 
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399. Belgium. Ministére de l'instruction publique. Rapport triennal; années 1948, 1949, 1950. Bruxelles, 1952. 
697 pp., tables. 

This latest edition of the triennial report was submitted to Parliament by the Minister of Education in 
December 1952. It records the activity of the Ministry of Education as well as the trends and the progress 
of State and State-aided education. A diagram at the beginning shows the structure of the Ministry. 

In eight chapters the book deals with the General Secretariat; the various levels of education: pre- 
school, primary, secondary and technical, teacher training, higher education; and finally arts and letters. 
The first chapter, on the work of the General Secretariat, describes the functioning of the various services. 
The part concerning the Service of External Relations shows that the cultural and artistic ties with foreign 
countries are developing steadily. A separate section is devoted to co-operation with Unesco, the activities 
of the Belgian National Commission and the part taken by Belgium in the programme activities of the various 
departments of Unesco. 

Chapter 2 deals with pre-school education, considering the situation from a material and professional 
viewpoint. A new plan for pre-school education replaced the standard programme of 1927. This chapter 
also contains information on the World Organization on Early Childhood Education and on the activities of its 
Belgian Committee. Statistical tables show that the three types of Belgian kindergartens ("communales", 
“adaptés" and "adaptables") have steadily increased in number since 1947, and the total enrolment in 1950 
was 297,089 pupils (3% rise on 1949). 

Chapter 3 considers the material situtation and educational trends of primary schools in both the 
Wallobn and the Flemish regions. School inspection is given special attention because of the authorities' 
endeavour to improve the standard of teaching in the schools and to propagate activity methods. Excellent 
results are also being obtained from lectures on education, study circles for teachers, short meetings las- 
ting a day or a week, and the longer in-service courses. A circular issued by the Ministry calls for the 
revision of the 1936 programme for primary schools. The University Consultative Commission on Educa- 
tion has completed some experimental studies designed to promote the use of better teaching techniques. 

Chapter 4 deals with secondary education. It describes the reform now being introduced as a result 
of the work of the Commission for the Reform of Education and its various sub-committees of specialists. 
The main lines of the new system were given practical expression by the Council for the Improvement of 
Secondary Education. An evaluation of the programme is given for about 20 subjects. The chapter also 
supplies information concerning administration, teaching staff, premises and equipment. The text is com- 
pleted by statistical tables. 

Chapter 5 concerns technical education. It gives information on central organs, the "Conseil de per- 
fectionnement", in charge of the study of educational problems, and the Statistical Documentation Service. 
The main part of the chapter is devoted to a survey of the present situation in the schools (public and recog- 
nized) which are divided into various categories: vocational and technical education (for boys); evening 
schools on vocational and industrial subjects; schools of architecture and decorative arts; commercial 
schools; schools of agriculture and horticulture; schools for social work; technical education for women. 

Chapter 6 deals with teacher training. In the teacher training schools for kindergarten staff, activity 
methods are recommended and used; enrolments in 1950 show a marked increase. Teacher training for 
primary schools has a double purpose: to give students a general education up to the level of the upper secon- 
dary school (Greek and Latin being replaced by the science of education) and to provide vocational training, 
based on an extensive knowledge of the child and the application of the 1936 programme for primary educa- 
tion. In 1950, there were 65 primary teacher training schools (43 for girls) with 7,471 students (3% more 
than in 1949). A reform of secondary teacher training is being considered. The schools would have 5 
sections (instead of 3): mother tongue; history and moral; moderh languages; mathematics and commerce; 
sciences and geography, physical training. 

Chapter 7 gives information on the higher educational institutions of the State (the Universities of Liége 
and Ghent, Schools of Veterinary Science of Cureghem and Ghent, the Agronomical Institutes of Gembloux 
and Ghent), as well as on the scientific institutions and learned societies. The results of the subventions 
granted to higher education and scientific research are also reviewed. 

The last chapter is devoted to arts and letters. Schools depending on or financed by the State show the 
following figures: music - enrolment amounts to 27,152 students, divided amongst 5 royal conservatories 
and 117 local conservatories, academies and schools of music; plastic arts - 8,624 students in the two 
institutes of the State-sponsored Royal Academy of Antwerp, the 4 royal academies sponsored by the muni- 
cipal authorities and the 49 communal or private academies and schools of drawing. Financial help given by 
the State to the development of arts and letters in 1950 amounted to 14, 030, 000 Belgian francs for the theatre; 
3,315,000 for literature; 45,185 for music; and 8, 100, 000 for plastic arts. 





(EUROPE) GREAT BRITAIN 


400. Great Britain. Ministry of Education. Education in 1952; being the report of the Ministry of Education and 
the statistics of public education for England and Wales. London, HMSO. 1953. 180 pp. 5s. 0d. 
. Scottish Education Department. Education in Scotland in 1952; a report of the Secretary of 
State for Scotland. Edinburgh, HMSO. 1953. 107 pp. 3s. 6d. 
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These two reports follow the same general pattern: an introductory statement, a detailed description 
of activities during the year, and statistical tables grouped at the end. 

The introductory section of the report for England and Wales sums up the main facts embodied in the 
report. The chief preoccupations during the year were to provide for the increased school population due to 
the high post-war birth-rate and to maintain and develop technical education. 

The main body of the report is divided into chapters by subjects. Statistical diagrams and tables are 
included to elucidate certain parts of the text. The latter also makes frequent reference to the tables at the 
end of the report and compares figures of 1952 with those of previous years. In primary and secondary educa- 
tion, nearly 6 million pupils were registered at maintained and assisted schools, an increase of 1/4 million 
over 1951. Measures were taken to increase school places by building new schools and extending others. 
There were 227, 000 full-time teachers to staff these schools, an increase of 5,000 over 1951. Average class 
size showed some decrease in the secondary establishments and an increase in the primary schools. Pro- 
gress was made in determining the status of voluntary private schools. At the end of the year, of 8, 989 
voluntary schools in England, 3,644 had become aided and 3, 381 controlled. Some modifications were 
brought about in secondary school leaving examinations, chiefly by fixing the broad age at 16 and by raising 
the standard of the pass level. 

In further education, progress was made in the provision of technical education, chiefly through the 
availability of new premises and the increased rate of grants accorded by the Ministry for certain types of 
advanced courses and research in technical colleges. In the session 1951-52 there were 54, 000 full-time, 

2 million part-time evening students and 1/3 million part-time day students. A 10% increase in the last 
category was brought about by the greater number of young people released by employers for education 
during working hours. 

The National Advisory Council on the training and supply of teachers, continued its work in forecasting 
the needs and giving advice in the training and distribution of teachers. It was estimated that nearly all the 
newly trained teachers in 1952 would be taken into the profession by the end of the year. There was some 
increase in the number of graduate teachers in maintained and assisted primary and secondary schools, 
especially for mathematics and science. Owing to the need for more teachers, the period of training was 
maintained at two years. Further training for qualified teachers was provided in one-year supplementary 
courses in special subjects and shorter courses. In special services to schools, one notes the recovery of 
the school dental service and the maintenance of school meal and milk services. 

Other chapters are devoted to university awards administered by the Ministry and local authorities, to 
information and external relations and museums. A special chapter on Wales and Monmouthshire describes 
some of the distinctive features of Welsh education. As the universities are autonomous institutions, they 
are not reported on by the Ministry. 

Statistics occupy two-thirds of the report (pp. 67-179). Following the general heading of the report, 
they supply further details on points covered by the text. The total expenditure on education for the year 
amounted to nearly £292 million, of which roughly 60% was borne by the Ministry and 40% by local authorities. 

In the report from Scotland the introduction is devoted each year to one specific topic. The topic 
chosen for 1952 was historical discussion of the work of the Scottish Education Department in providing tech- 
nical education. The main body of the report gives rather more details than the English report. It includes 
a description of the curricula at the primary and secondary level and provides some analysis of problems 
encountered. The text refers frequently to the statistical tables at the end of the book. The report shows 
an increase of over 2% in the number of children receiving education at the primary and secondary level 
during the year, (the figures given include pupils in both public and private institutions) and a slightly lower 
increase for teachers and school premises. In further education, the outstanding achievement was the Fur- 
ther Education (Scotland) Code 1952 which came into operation in January 1953. The Code lays down general 
regulations with respect to staff, class size, premises and equipment, and gives to institutions managing con- 
tinuation and adult classes greater freedom in the conduct of these classes. Other chapters of this report deal 
with land and buildings, teachers, the physical welfare of the child, finance, administration, approved 
schools, international contacts and the Royal Scottish Museum. As in the case of the English report, the 
statistical tables given as appendix (pp. 74-107) are extremely detailed. The appendix also includes a list 
of statutory instruments and other papers published by the Education Department in 1952. 


(EUROPE) MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
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Cyprus. Department of Education. Report ... for the school year 1951-1952. Nicosia, 1953. 31 pp. 3s. 
Gibraltar. Department of Education. Annual report ... 1950-1951. Gibraltar, 1952. 22 pp., 2s. 

Both these reports follow a similar pattern: each has three parts dealing with history of education, 
organization, and legislation and administration. Text occupies about half the space of the reports; the 
remainder is devoted to detailed tables on the number of institutions, enrolment and finance. 

The first two chapters of the Cyprus report are omitted and the reader is referred to the 1948-49 re- 
port as "the changes which have since been made have not been sufficiently far-reaching as to merit a 
revision". The main legal provisions are summed up under the part on legislation and administration. 
Government grants to elementary schools have been made, and certain administrative changes are introduced 
in the composition of the Turkish secondary school governing bodies. 
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The education budget during 1951-1952 amounted to £1, 250,000. The Government contribution, which 
was £100, 000 more than that of the preceding year, represented about 70% of this figure. Elementary edu- 
cation absorbed nearly 70% while secondary education received 22.7% of the total budget. 

Wastage tables showing enrolment in Greek and Turkish schools indicate that of the total number of 
pupils who entered the first form in 1947 only some 68% of the boys reached the sixth form in 1952. The 
figure for girls is 41% for Greek schools and 47% for Turkish schools. 

During the year there were 787 institutions in the country with an enrolment of almost 80, 000 pupils, 
11,000 of whom were in the secondary schools, 3,000 in vocational schools, and 187 in the post-secondary 
teacher training schools. 

The Gibraltar report covers a period of two years. In the introductory parts the new Education Ordi- 
nance, introduced in 1950, is referred to at some length. The schools were reorganized into infant, junior 
and senior schools to conform with its provisions. 

All the various aspects of education are reported on, providing information on developments during 
1950 and 1951. Evening classes for adults were introduced in English and commercial subjects, including 
shorthand. 

In 1951 there were 24 institutions with an enrolment of almost 3,500 pupils, one-third of whom were in 
the secondary schools. 


(EUROPE) NETHERLANDS 


402. 


Netherlands. Ministerie van Onderwijs, Kunsten en Wetenschappen. Het Onderwijs in Nederland: verslag 
over het jaar 1951. 's Gravenhage, 1952. 634 pp. 

The Minister of Education, Arts and Science is required by the Constitution to make an annual report 
on the state of education. Despite a serious backlog caused by the war, the Ministry has succeeded in 
catching up during the past three years, and the 1951 report is already available. 

It follows a standard pattern: it is descriptive and analytical, incorporating statistical tables where 
necessary (but not presenting statistics on their own), and surveying every type and level of education in the 
Netherlands. Education in Holland is extremely decentralized, the municipalities and denominational or 
private associations playing a large part in the provision and maintenance of schools. The Government 
exercises supervisory and regulatory functions, without infringing on the essential liberty of education, and 
this makes for a complex set of relationships which the report carefully presents. 

It comprises two parts, general and particular. The former (pp. 10-182) resumes legislative and ad- 
ministrative action by the Government during the year for each level of education. Summary introductions 
to the sections on higher, secondary, agricultural, industrial and teacher education resume the situation for 
the country as a whole. The sections on primary education are the fullest; they examine the provisions of 
the 1920 Elementary School Act and of the compulsory school attendance laws, trace modifications made 
during the year and sum up the extent to which the regulations are being carried out. 

The second part of the book quotes a number of separate reports. The first describes the activities of 
the Council of Education. Then come individual reports from institutions of higher education. Secondary and 
vocational education are dealt with by the inspectorate, attention being given to the quality of instruction and 
important curricular changes. Finally there is a very full account of primary education: reports from the 
provincial inspectors, written to a common pattern, describe the schools, methods and results, relations 
with parents, staff, buildings and budget. The problems encountered vary from province to province, but in 
the present report a special attempt is made to analyse the difficulty of over-large classes which appears to 
be a general problem. The report is completed by an analytical index. 

Statistical data on education are issued regularly in pamphlet form by the Central Statistical Office. The 
principal titles, for the latest available year, are: 

Netherlands. Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Statistiek van het gewoon, en mitgebreid lager onderwijs 
1952. Utrecht, Uitgeversmaatschappij W. de Haan N.V., 1952. 16 pp., tables. 

. Statistiek van het voorbeiesdendhoger en middlebaar 
onderwijs 1951/52 - 1952/53. Utrecht, Uitgeversmaatschappij W. de Haan N.V., 1953. 25 pp., tables. 

‘ Statistiek van de onderwijzersopleiding 1952-53. Utrecht, 
Uitgeversmaatschappij W. de Haan N.V., 1952. 8 pp., tables. 

: Statistiek van het hoger onderwijs 1951-52. Utrecht, 
Uitgeversmaatschappij W. de Haan N.V., 1953. 21 pp., tables. 

These booklets deal respectively with primary, secondary, teacher and higher education. In each case, 
the main part is taken up by statistical tables, but the introductory analyses and the method of presenting the 
figures combine to make the report a thorough national survey. In the case of primary education, for example, 
attention is drawn to growth in elementary and continued elementary schools; this is ascribed to the effects 
of a rising birth-rate. The tables show totals of schools, teachers and pupils; the latter are analysed for 
distribution by class and by type of school; retardation and school leaving are indicated; and some data are 
given for methods (schools using Dalton or Montessori systems) and curricula (provision of physical education). 

The Central Statistical Office also issues more specialized studies on other aspects of education. A 
long-range survey: recently published is indispensable for any study of Dutch education: De ontwikkeling van 
het onderwijs in Nederland (1951). This traces the growth of schooling over the past fifty years, using tables, 
diagrams and text, and the book contains an English abstract to enable foreign readers to follow both text and 
figures. 
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(EUROPE) SWITZERLAND 


403. 


Archiv fllr das schweizerische Unterrichtswesen, 38. Jahrgang 1952. Mit Unterstiltzung des Bundes heraus- 
gegeben von der Konferenz kantonalen Erziehungsdirektoren. Redaktion: Dr. A. Roemer. Frauenfeld, 
Verlag Huber & Co., 1953. 132 pp., tables. 

In federal Switzerland, where education is highly decentralized, cantonal departments of education do 
not publish regular annual reports. The only co-ordinating body is the Standing Conference of the Directors 
of Education of the cantons, set up in 1897, which holds one to three sessions every year in various cantonal 
capitals and publishes this annual review of education in the country. 

The report covers the whole country and also contains a series of monographs prepared by prominent 
educators on various aspects of education. The majority of the articles are written in German, but some of 
them are also published in the two other official languages of the country, French and Italian. The subjects 
under review vary each year. In 1952, the main problems studied are the use of films end radio in educa- 
tion, vocational education in the Canton of Valais, and the problems raised by the use of several languages 
in education in the Grisons. 

A permanent item in the reports is a short account of the latest meeting of the Conference of Directors 
of Education of the cantons. The main topic discussed during the 1952 session was the revision of the school 
law concerning federal aid to primary education and the use made of it by the local education authorities. 
Another permanent item is a short survey of the state of federal matters in education, of which the most im- 
portant are: the Federal Polytechnical College of Zurich, subventions to public primary schools and to 
vocational educational institutions, and the maintenance of Swiss schools abroad. 

It appears from the last report that the federal aid given to public primary schools in 1951-52 amounted 
to 3, 670,000 Swiss francs (about the same as in the previous year) and Swiss schools abroad received a sub- 
vention of 107,650 Swiss francs. As to the financial support of the various technical and professional schools, 
the corresponding figures are quoted from the 1951 edition of the Swiss Federal Yearbook of Statistics and 
give a total of about 15.3 million Swiss francs. 

Main educational problems encountered by the cantons are reviewed under separate heading, for each 
of the 24 cantons. This review varies according to the size of the canton or the importance of the events, 
but in some cases more detailed information is given, including school statistics and figures on school ex- 
penditures. The report also contains statistical tables, (1951-52) divided according to the level of education 
(primary, secondary, vocational and higher) and giving the figures on the number of teachers and pupils in 
each canton. These statistics concern only the public schools. It is completed by a bibliography, divided 
by subjects, of educational literature published in Switzerland in 1949 and 1950, containing about 600 items. 
Etudes pédagogiques 1952. Annuaire de l'instruction publique en Suisse. 








Publié sous les auspices de la Conférence intercantonale des chefs de départements de l'instruction publique 
de la Suisse Romande, avec l'appui de la Confédération par Luis Jaccard. Lausanne, Librairie Payot, 1952. 
142 pp. 6.50 Swiss francs. 

Published yearly in French, this is an official publication issued by the Standing Conference of Direc- 
tors of Education of the "Suisse Romand". It is constructed on the same pattern as the "Archiv flr das 
Schweizerische Unterrichtswesen" i.e. a series of studies on problems of a general educational nature, fol- 
lowed by a description of salient educational events in the cantons. Detailed information is given on the 
French-speaking cantons of Geneva, Fribourg, Vaud, Neuchatel, Valais, including the Jura bernois and the 
mixed language canton of Grisons. A special chapter deals with information from the German-speaking part 
of Switzerland. 

The report contains few statistical data, but the part devoted to bibliography gives a rather detailed 
analysis of the books reviewed. 


(MIDDLE EAST) IRAQ 


404. 


Iraq. Ministry of Education. al-Takrir al-sanawi 'an sayr al-ma'aref li-sanat 1950-51. Baghdad, 1952. 
175 pp. 

This is the latest annual report published by the Ministry of Education reviewing the development of 
education during the 1950-51 school year. The report is comprehensive in factual data. Over 75% of the 
pages are occupied by tables and charts, while the text includes administrative changes, progress in all 
types and levels of education and laws and decrees pertaining to education published during the year. 

' By comparing the administrative structure outlined here with that in the previous report, it can be seen 
that the prominent changes include the merging of the directorate-general of secondary and technical educa- 
tion and that of primary education into one, to be known as the directorate-general of education. Some other 
directorates, which were until 1951, directly responsible to the Minister, have now been placed under the 
responsibility of the newly established body, among them those which were in charge of the fourteen regional 
administrations, school health and accounts. The directorates of technical affairs and fellowships and the 
inspectorate of schools have been merged into the directorate-general of technical affairs. Its responsibilities 
now include curriculum development and textbooks, in addition to the duties originally performed by the three 
different bodies. A council of higher education is also established, to supervise the colleges of law, teacher 
training, engineering, Queen Aliyah, commerce and economics and arts and sciences. The other five 
colleges remain virtually independent of the educational organization system. 
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The tables dealing with expenditure show that the budget of the Ministry of Education stood at just over 
3 1/2 million dinars, representing 14% of the national budget during the year under review. This is one 
million dinars more than that of the previous year which represented only 12.5% of the national budget. 

School statistics show during 1950-51 there were almost a quarter of a million pupils enrolled in all 
the 1,476 schools and institutions in the country. These were staffed by just over 9,000 teachers. Of the 
pupils total about 32,500 were at the secondary level; 1,300 im vocational scuools; 1,500 in teacher training 
and 5,000 in higher educational institutes. In addition, there were some 8, 000 persons attending literacy 
classes. ; 

Tables showing the path followed by students on leaving the various levels of education indicate that 
92% of those completing the primary school proceed to the secondary stage. At the seondary level 86% con- 
tinue the full course, 8% shift to teacher training schools, and 2% go to occupational schools. On completing 
the secondary school 66% follow a university course, 3% of these going abroad. 

The report also includes separate chapters on the activities of the Directorate-General of Antiquities, 
and the Directorates of School Health, Fellowships and Physical Education, during the year. A list of the 
books used at the various levels of the school ladder is also published. 

The texts of the laws and decrees dealing with the administrative changes mentioned above are repro- 
duced in full. Other decrees deal with the status of civil servants in the Ministry, and with wages and con- 
ditions of promotion. 























CUZCO 


Reconstruction of the Town and 
Restoration of its Monuments 





One volume, 31 cm, 58 pages, 64 illustrations and 
maps. $1.50; 8/6. 

Report of a mission sent to this city by Unesco in 1951 at 
the invitation of the Peruvian Government. The problem 
facing the three experts was, in co-operation with the local 
authorities, to devise a plan for the restoration of Cuzco’s 
many historical monuments and works of art that were dama- 
ged, and in some cases destroyed, during a violent earthquake 
in May 1950. This report, written by the Head of the 
Mission, Professor George Kubler of Yale University, gives 
a detailed account of their work and presents suggestions for 
the solution of the complex problems raised. 


THE CARE 
OF PAINTINGS 


2nd edition 
One volume 31 cm., 164 pp. (Bilingual: English-French), 
87 illustrations and diagrams. Index. $2.25 or 14/6. 

Cleaning and restoration of paintings: new developments 
since publication of the Manual in 1940 by the International 
Museums Office (League of Nations) - Progress made in the 
scientific knowledge of the structure and composition of pain- 
tings - The Weaver Report in 1947 - Cleaning of old pictures 
at the National Gallery, London; the Musée du Louvre, 
Paris ; the Istituto centrale del restauro, Rome ; the Rijks- 
museum, Amsterdam; the Laboratoire central des musées 
de Belgique, Brussels ; in the Departments of Conservation, 
United States of America - Restoration of the Altar-Piece 
of the Mystic Lamb (Van Eyck). 





























UNESCO COUPONS 


We should like to draw the attention of our readers to this scheme, which may enable 
them to purchase materials listed in this periodical. . Because it is often difficult to 
send money from country to country for the purchase of books, films, laboratory equip- 
ment, etc., Unesco has created a sort of international currency, the UNESCO COUPON. 
These coupons enable schools, universities, teachers and students in many parts of 
the world to buy freely the materials which they need for study and research. 


UNESCO COUPONS can be used to buy: 


books the following categories of educa- various categories of scientific 
periodicals tional films: material for education and research, 
, ; ‘ such as: 
photocopies (a) screening prints and duplicate 
prints optical instruments, balances and 


microfilm copies 


‘a Pu (b) original negative and duplicate weights 
reproductions negatives laboratory glass-ware 
charts lob 
1 gtobes, maps as well as electrical measuring instruments 
sheet music ; mat 
(c) 16 mm. raw film for printing the analytical and clinical testing 
gramophone records above categories of films apparatus, etc. 


The UNESCO COUPON SYSTEM operates in the following 32 countries: 


AUSTRIA GERMANY LAOS UNION OF SOUTH 
BELGIUM HUNGARY NETHERLANDS AFRICA 

BURMA - INDIA NEW ZEALAND 

CAMBODIA INDONESIA PAKISTAN UNITED EINGDON 
CANADA IRAN SWEDEN UNITED STATES 
CEYLON IRAQ SWIT ZERLAND OF AMERICA 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA ISRAEL SYRIA 

EGYPT ITALY THAILAND VIETNAM 
FRANCE JAPAN TURKEY YUGOSLAVIA 


Non-self-governing territories may obtain coupons through their administering countries. 


Detailed information on the use of UNESCO COUPONS is contained in the pamphlet 
UNESCO COUPONS 


with separate Addendum sheets on 


BOOK COUPONS 
FILM COUPONS 
COUPONS FOR SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL 


which may be obtained upon request from the: 


UNESCO COUPON OFFICE 
19, avenue Kléber, 
Paris - l6e (France). 











ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana,S.A., 
Alsina 500, 
BUENOS AIRES. 


ASSOCIATED STATES OF 
CAMBODIA, LAOS AND 
VIET-NAM 

Librairie Nouvelle, 

A. Portail, 

Boite Postale 283 

SAIGON, 


Sub-depot: 
K, Chantarith, CCR., 
38 rue Van Vollenhoven, 
PHNOM-PENH. 


AUSTRALIA 
Oxford University Press, 
346 Little Collins Street, 
MELBOURNE. 


AUSTRIA 
Wilhelm Frick Verlag, 
27 Gra 
VIENNA I. 


BELGIUM 
Librairie Encyclopédique, 
7 rue du Luxembourg, 
BRUSSELS IV. 


BOLIVIA 
Libreria Selecciones, 
Ave. 16 de Julio 216, 
LA PAZ. 


BRAZIL 
Livraria Agir Editora, 
Rua Mexico 98-B, 
Caixa Postal 3291, 
RIO DE JANEIRO. 


CANADA 
University of Toronto Press, 
TORONTO. 


CEYLON 
The Lake House Bookshop, 
The Associated Newspapers 
of Ceylon Ltd., 
P.O. Box 244, 
COLOMBO I, 


CHILE 
Libreria Lope de Vega, 
Calle Estado 54, 
SANTIAGO. 


COLOMBIA 
Emilio Royo Martin, 
Carrera 9a, 1791, 
BOGOTA. 


COSTA RICA 
Trejos Hermanos, 
Apartado 1313, 
SAN JOSE. 


CUBA 
Unesco Centro Regional en 
el Hemisfero Occidental, 
Calle 5 No. 306 Vedado, 
Apartado 1358, 
HAVANA. 

CYPRUS 
M.E. Constantinides, 
P.O. Box 473, 
NICOSIA. 


~~ 


30, ‘Ve Smetkach, 
PRAGUE Il. 


DENMARK 
Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., 
6 Ngrregade, 
COPENHAGEN K. 

ECUADOR 
Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana 
ave, 6 de Diciembre, 332, 
QUITO. 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS : 


EGYPT 
La Renaissance d'Egypte, 
9 Adly Pasha Street, 
CAIRO. 


FINLAND 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 
2 Keskuskatu, 
HELSINKI. 


FORMOSA 
The World Book Co., 
99 Chungking Road, 
lst Section, 
TAIPEH. 


FRANCE 
Unesco Bookshop, 
19, Avenue Kléber, 
PARIS 16e. 


GERMANY 
Unesco Vertrieb fiir Deutsch- 
land, R. Oldenbourg, 
MUNICH. 


GREECE 
Elefthéroudakis, 
Librairie Internationale, 
ATHENS. 


HAITI 
Librairie «A la Caravelle», 
36 rue Roux, 
Boite Postale III-B, 
PORT-AU-PRINCE. 


HONG KONG 
Swindon Book Co., 
25 Nathan Road, 
KOWLOON. 


HUNGARY 
Kultura, P.O. Box 149, 
BUDAPEST 62. 


INDIA 
Orient Longmans Ltd., 
Indian Mercantile Chamber, 
Nicol Road, 
BOMBAY. 
17 Chittaranjan Ave, 
CALCUTTA. 
36-A Mount Road, 
MADRAS. 

Sub-depots : 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., 
Scindia House, 
NEW DELHI. 
Rajkamal Publications Ltd., 
Himalaya House, Hornby Road, 
BOMBAY I, 


INDONESIA 
G.C.T. Van Dorp & Co. 
Djalan Nusantara 22, 
JAKARTA. 


IRA 
Mc Kenzie's Bookshop, 
BAGHDAD. 


ISRAEL 
Blumstein's Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, 
TEL AVIV. 


ITALY 
Libreria Commissionaria, 
G.C. Sansoni, 
via Gino Capponi 26, 
Casella postale 552, 
FLORENCE. 


JAMAICA 
Sangster's Book Room, 
99 Harbour Street, 
KINGSTON. 
Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGS. 

JAPAN 
Maruzen Co., Inc., 
6 Tori Nichome, Nihonbashi, 
TOKYO. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


JORDAN 
Joseph I. Bahous & Co., 
Dar-ul-Kutub, Salt Road, 
AMMAN. 


LEBANON 
Librairie Universelle, 
Avenue des Frangais, 
BEIRUT. 


LUXEMBOURG 
Librairie Paul Bruck, 
50 Grand-rue. 


MADAGASCAR 
La Librairie de Madagascar, 
TANANARIVE. 


MALAYAN FEDERATION 
AND SINGAPORE 
Peter Chong & Co., 
P.O. Box 135, 
SINGAPORE. 


MALTA 
Sapienza's Library, 
26 Kingsway, 
VALLETTA. 


MEXICO 
Difusora de las Publicaciones 
de la Unesco, 
127 Avenida Ejido, Esc. 401 
MEXICO, D.F. 


NETHERLANDS 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, 
Lange Voorhout 9, 
THE HAGUE. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications Centre, 
7 De Lacy St., 
DUNEDIN, N.E.2. 


NIGERIA 
C.M.S. Bookshop, 
P.O. Box 174, 
LAGOS. 


NORWAY 
A/S Bokhj¢ rnet, 
Stortingsplass 7, 
OSLO. 


PAKISTAN 
Ferozsons, 
60 The Mall, 
LAHORE. 
Bunder Road,, 
KARACHI, 

35 The Mall, 
PESHAWAR. 


PANAMA 
Agencia Internacional de 
Publicaciones, 
Apartado 2052, 
Plaza de Arango No. 3, 
PANAMA R.P. 


PERU 
Libreria International del 
Peru S.A., 
Apartado 1417, 
LIMA. 


PHILIPPINES 
Philippine Education Co., Inc., 
1104 Castillejos, Quiapo, 
MANILA, 


PORTUGAL 
Publicagées Eurépa-América 
Ltda., 
4 rua da Barroca, 
LISBON. 


PUERTO RICO 
Pan-American Book Co., 
SAN JUAN 12. 


SENEGAL 
Librairie ¢ Tous les livres», 
30, rue de Thiong, 
DAKAR. 


SPAIN 
Aguilar, S.A. de Ediciones, 
Juan Bravo 38, 
MADRID. 


SURINAM 
Radhakishun & Co., Ltd., 
(Book Dept.), 
Watermolenstraat 36, 
PARAMARIBO., 


SWEDEN 
A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl., 
Hovbokhandel, 
Fredsgatan 2, 
STOCKHOLM 16. 


SWITZERLAND 
Librairie de l'Université S.A., 
Case Postale 72, 
FRIBOURG. 
Europa Verlag, 
Ramistrasse 5, 
ZURICH. 


SYRIA 
Librairie Universelle, 
DAMASCUS. 


TANGIER 
Centre International, 
20, rue Moliére. 


THAILAND 
Suksapan Panit, Arkarn 9, 
Rajdamnern Avenue, 
BANGKOK. 


— 
ence » Aahbthine, 
+8 Grand-rue, 
Postal Address: B.P. 2, 
KAIROUAN, 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 
469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, 
ISTAMBUL. 


UNION OF BURMA 
Burma Educational Bookshop, 
551-3 Merchant Street, 
P.O. Box 222, 
RANGOON. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik's Bookstore 
(Pry) Ltd., P.O. Box 724, 
PRETORIA. 


UNITED — AND 
N. IRELAN 
H.M. A Office, 
P.O. Box 569, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, 

NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 


URUGUAY 
Unesco Centro de Cooperacién 
Cientifica para América Latina, 
Bulevar Artigas 1320, 
MONTEVIDEO. 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria Villegas Venezolana, 
Madrices a Marron, 28, 
CARACAS. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Terazije 27/ II 
BELGRADE. 





